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The States of the North should remember that the ex- *‘] will not support the Republican candidates, because 
periment now being made for the domination of el.ctions . they represent the proscriptive rulers of their party. I 
by the bayonet and by soldiers as the irresistible instru- | wiil battle against them and their party, because they \ y 

ment of a revolting local despotism, if successful, will are secking to renew and perpetuate the deplorable hos- fj 

~ | become the precedent before which the whole fabric of tilities that caused brethren to shed each other’s blood H 
4 American liberty will fall, and which will be applied to fifteen years ago. The memories of the civil war will; 
-—. | all the States just as soon as party exigencies require it. never bring us peace, prosperity, union, or national! 

spirit.”’"—Ez. Gov. Lowe of Maryland. 
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GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN’S FRENZY. 


_,. CuamBERLaIn—“‘ We're’ lost!) We're tost !i If you dowt ‘hurry ‘down’ with those soldiers, the darkeys' ivill all vote for Tilden! 
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A BRILLIANT SOCIETY NOVEL. 


One of the most noteworthy events of 
the day is the publication of the powerful 
story of contemporaneous society, entitled 
**$1200 Rewarp ; or, Look anp Key,” 
Sounded on an unpublished play, by 
Henry Beran, the distinguished philan- 
thropist, which commenved in No. 597 of 
Frank Lestir’s Cutmney Corner. It is a 
vivid picture of fashionable life, with keen 
shrusts at its foibles, and a plot of uncom- 
mon power and ingenuity, while its char- 
acter-painting evinces the touch of a 
masler-hand. ‘The Cummney Corner, con- 
taining the first installment of this fine 
story, may be had each week at all news- 
depots, or of the Publisher, Frank Lesuir, 
531 Pearl Street, New York. 








BAYONETS AND BALLOTS. 


REAT excitement has been caused all 
G over the country by the telegraphic 
announcement, gast week, that Rus- 
sian troops had been concentrating at 
Tiflis, and that England was preparing 
to send a fleet of armored war-ships to the 
Mediterranean to protect Constantinople, if 
necessary, against the Czar. Wall Street 
was in a tumult at this intelligence, and 
Chicago flared up in a very extravagant 
manner. But this highly important foreign 
news, though it might have advanced the 
price of wheat five cents a bushel, was of 
very slight importance to the people com- 
pared with the startling announcement that 
President Grant had ordered a concentra- 
tion of United States troops in South Caro- 
lina, under the pretense of preserving order, 
but really to assist the Republicans in 
carrying the elections next month. The 
‘*atrocities in Bulgaria ” are nothing to the 
people of this country when compared with 
the atrocities which have recently been 
perpetrated at Cainhoy, in unhappy South 
Carolina. 

Judge Black, of Pennsylvania, who was 
at Washington when the President's pro- 
clamation, ordering troops to South Caro- 
lina, was issued, on being asked what he 
thought about it, declared that it was the 
most lawless outrage on record; and that 
even if it were sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tion, as it was not, it would still be so base 
a piece of cruelty, that no civilized despot 
would be guilty of it. 

This opinion of the great lawyer of Penn- 
sylvania is the popular voice of the North, 
as it is of the solid South, and it is difi- 
cult to understand how the advisers of the 
President could have permitted him to com- 
mit so serious a blunder; forit isa blunder 
that will cost the Republican Party thou- 
sands of votes at the North next month; 
and if this high-handed measure should be 
the means of securing the vote of South 
Carolina for Hayes and Wheeler, it will be 
sure to gain for Tilden and Hendricks, 
compensating thousands of votes in the so- 
called doubtful States at the North. But 
the real significance of the President's pro- 
clamation is that it is a loud confession on 
the part of the Republicans that their 
attempt to reconstruct the South upon their 
own principles is a total failure; and if 
they have failed in this, they have failed 
altogether as a party. If, after eleven years 
of blundering in the management of the 
touthern States, the Republicans have 
been so unsuccessful that the people can- 
not be left to conduct an ordinary elec- 
tion without the interposition of United 
States troops, it is a proof of such incom- 
petence and feebleness, if of nothing worse, 
that a change of administration becomes 
a necessity which even Republicans them- 
selves cannot deny. General Sherman has 
said, by way of extenuating the action of 
President Grant, that ‘‘if any man, or any 
ten thousand men, should raise their hands 
against the old Union, or against the old flag, 
he knew that he himself and the army of the 
Tennessee would be quick to avenge such 
an affront.” But it is not necessary for the 





General of the Army, nor for anybody else, 
to make any protestation of their readiness 
to defend the Union or ‘‘ the flag,” for we 
have not heard of any demonstrations being 
made against either in South Carolina or 
elsewhere. 

The State Democratic Committee of 
South Carolina have published an indig- 
nant protest against the action of the 
Government in sending United States 
troops to overawe them at the polls, on the 
requisition of Governor Chamberlain, who 
has grossly misrepresented the condition of 
affairs throughout the State. It was fore- 
seen from the first demonstration of the 
political campaign that some excuse would 
be found for sending troops into the South 
to secure a Republican majority, and South 
Carolina was selected as the proper field 
for surrounding the ballot-boxes with bayo- 
nets. But the attempt will not prove suc- 
cessful. The intelligent white citizens of 
that prostrate State, though greatly out- 
numbered by the debased and ignorant 
population held in control by the rascally 
carpet-baggers who have robbed the people 
so long, are capable of taking care of them- 
selves, and may be trusted to do it, in spite 
of the soldiers sent to intimidate them. 
The State Committee, whose protest we 
have mentioned, exhort their fellow-citizens 
to submit patiently and quietly to the Gov- 
ernment authority with the sure conviction 
that time will bring relief, and they con- 
clude their manly and pathetic address by 
the comforting recollection that ‘‘ the cam- 
paign is now a short one, and all signs are 
hopeful that the 7th day of November next 
will witness the full and complete vindica- 
tion of their cause through the peaceful in- 
strumentality of the ballot-box.” 

The massacre at Cainhoy, where the 
armed negroes fired upon the unarmed 
white citizens, was a shocking episode of 
the campaign; but it was not made the 
pretense for Governor Chamberlain's call 
upon the President for assistance to put 
down rebellion in the State. It was neces- 
sary for the supporters of Governor Cham- 
berlain to call in outside assistance or to 
give up the offices which they had made the 
means for oppressing the people of the 
State. The statements of the Governor, 
which formed the excuse of the President’s 
proclamation, are declared by the committee 
to have been ‘‘ proven untrue by the testi- 
mony of every Judge in the State, and by 
every Trial Justice, or other officer of 
the law from whom a response had been 
obtained.” 

The case of South Carolina is one that 
appeals with tremendous force to the peo- 
ple of every State in the Union, for, if the 
President is to be justified in sending 
United States soldiers to protect the bal- 
lot-boxes, on the mere request of a Gov- 
ernor who lacks the support or approval of 
the better class of the people, the same 
outrage might be committed on any other 
State, wherever there was need of a vote 
to maintain a party in power. The Re- 
publicans have sought to establish a prece- 
dent which may be used to confound them 
at some other time, supposing that so im- 
becile and unprincipled a party should 
ever again be in power in Washington. 
They will now be the greatest losers by 
their own stupidity, for the thinking people 
of the North and West will not fail to see 
that there can be no hope of the country 
being restored to peace and prosperity 
while the administration of the Govern- 
ment remains in such hands. 

It is contended by some of the Repub- 
lican journals that the action of the Presi- 
dent was in strict conformity with the 
Constitution, and that he had no choice but 
to obey the request of Governor Chamber- 
lain. The law allows him the right of acting 
in conformity with his own judgment, and, in 
so grave a matter as that of interfering in 
the domestic affairs of an independent 
State he ought to have been thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of responding 
to the call for assistance before taking a 
step which involved such serious conse- 
quences. But, even if the case were 
as bad as Governor Chamberlain repre- 
sented, and the urgency as pressing as the 
President pretended to believe, it would 
only prove how reprehensible the conduct 
of the Republicans had been in respect to 
the South, and how urgent the need was of 
a wiser Administration. The South is 
now what the Republican Party has made 
it; and the fact of a solid Southern vote 
against the party that has had the sole 
control in reconstructing the rebel is the 
most powerful argument that could be 
used against keeping that party any longer 
in power. 








THE WAR-CLOUD IN EUROPE, 


5 the days and hours advance, the East- 
ern Question, instead of approaching 

a solution, becomes more and more in- 
volved. The preservation of the peace 
of Europe, so tenaciously clung to by so 
many of the Powers, seems next to im- 
possible. Diplomacy has exhausted itself; 
and it will be no cause of wonderment if 
at any moment we learn that Russia, hav- 
ing crossed the Pruth, is marching in force 





through Roumania, and that Great Britain 
has taken possession of the Bosphorus, 
and all the approaches to Constantinople. 
Such is the interpretation we are justified 
in putting upon the latest news. 

The great bone of contention, at the last 
moment, is the duration of the proposed 
armistice. The Ottoman Government is 
willing to grant a six months’ armistice 
on certain specified conditions. Such an 
armistice has been rejected by both Mon- 
tenegro and Servia as unfavorable to 
their interests ; and Russia has come 
resolutely to the front, espousing the cause 
represented by these States, and declaring 
that, if their wishes are not respected, by 
the granting of a six weeks’, instead of a 
six months’, armistice, she will feel herself 
justified, in view-of the claims of humanity, 
in sending her troops into Bulgaria. Mean- 
while diplomacy is at its wit’s end, putting 
forth what might be called its last despair- 
ing efforts. »Lord Loftus goes to Livadia 
on a visit to the Czar; and the Czarowitz 
is about, to set out on a mission to Vienna, 
Berlin and London. All kinds of conflict- 
ing reports reach us regarding the views 
of the different Cabinets, and the intentions 
of the different Governments. England, 
France and Italy, it is understood. are in 
favor of the proposals made by Turkey. 
Austria is doubtful; so, also, is Germany. 
It is evident, in fact, that the independent 
action of those two Powers is somewhat 
hampered by some of the remaining fetters 
of the triple Imperial alliance. Count An- 
drassy, the Austro-Hungarian: Premier, un- 
doubtedly one of the most intelligent and 
far-seejng statesmen of Europe, has, it is 
said, all along been in favor of the Turkish 
proposal. The presumption, therefore, is, 
that unless Andrassy is driven from the 
councils of his master, Austria will swell 
the list of those who think that the Turk- 
ish proposal is both reasonable and just. 
Bismarck preserves a sphinx-like silence; 
and it is probable that the intentions of 
the German Government are known to no 
other. Bismarck is the more justifiable in 
standing aloof, at the present crisis, that 


.the Berlin proposals, of which he was un- 


questionably the parent, and which, had 
they been adopted, would have nipped all 
these difficulties in the bud, were stub- 
bornly, and even contemptuously, set aside 
by some of the Powers now most interested 
in the preservation of the peace of the 
Continent. While Cabinets are thus en- 
gayed, and while the action of every indi- 
vidual Government is eagerly watched by 
all ihe rest, preparations, in some quar- 
ters, are actually being made for an open 
appeal toarms. Russia is ready to march 
at a moment’s notice; and while British 
dockyards present scenes of life and ac- 
tivity, such as have not been witnessed 
since the Crimean War, British ironclads 
are already in motion towards the point 
of threatened danger. 

We are unwilling to believe that all 
hope of preserving peace is gone.’ Mani- 
festly, Servia and Montenegro will not 
stand out against Turkey if Russia with- 
draws her encouragement and support. 
There is a bare possibility that Russia may 
be left alone, all the other Powers agree- 
ing that the six months’ armistice should 
be accepted. In that case, she might halt 
before she went to war with Turkey. She 
might prefer peace to all the risks of war. 
On the other. hand, the probabilities of war 
are many. It is but little likely that 
Turkey will yield. Russia can hardly back 
down, evenif left alone. Never were the 
war-clouds more threatening. The first 
blow struck, it will be impossible to predict 
the range or issues of the contest. It can 
hardly be confined to Russia and Turkey; 
for England, although disposed for the 
present to remain neutral, has openly 
committed herself to the putting forth 
of her strength for the protection of 
Constantinople. It promises, in fact, to 
be quite as much a war between Rus- 
sia and England as between Russia and 
Turkey. It is a question with some 
people whether the British Government 
will be sustained by the people in an- 
other Crimean War. Undoubtedly public 
feeling in England has been shocked by 
the publication of the Bulgarian atrocities. 
It will not be wonderful, however, if 
the book just published by Mr. Schuy- 
ler—who helped to expose these Bulgarian 
wrongs — will produce a reaction which 
will be the reverse of favorable to Rus- 
sia. Mr. Schuyler clearly shows that 
the Russian is scarcely less a_barba- 
rian than the Turk, and that in Rus- 
sia, religous toleration is a thing un- 
known, whereas it is a characteristic fea- 
ture of Turkish rule. In any case, it will 
be found that England is easily stirred 
when her interests or her honor are directly 
touched. It will not be difficult to convince 
the English people that it is not so much 
Turkey as India that is in danger. She 
cannot allow Egypt to slip through her 
fingers; she cannot allow Russia to take 
possession of Constantinople; nor will she 
allow either the one thing or the other, if 
blood and treasure can prevent it. No 
British Minister would be safe for an hour, 
if he failed to strike for the nation’s interest 


and the nation’s honor. Ali this, however, 
but tends to show the intensity with which 
the battle will be fought, and the dimen- 
sions which it may assume. The possible 
action of Austria, of Germany, of France, of 
Italy even, for Italy is deeply interested, is 
involved in greater obscurity. It is cafe to 
say that neither Austria nor Germany can 
remain mere passive spectators. Indirectly 
they must drift into the current; and as the 
three empires are by no means identical in 
their interests, concert of action is not to be 
thought of. At the last moment we learn 
that the Porte will agree to a six weeks’ 
armistice on the condition that the reform 
projects be not interfered with, and that 
the status quo be maintained in Servia and 
Montenegro. Servia, meanwhile, has sus- 
tained another defeat. We will not ven- 
ture to penetrate the vail which conceals 
the immediate future. Clouds and dark- 
ness surround the situation. Out of dark- 
ness cometh light; and even this deep 
darkness ought not to fill us with despair. 








THE ‘‘STUMP” SPEAKER. 


OT the least interesting actor in the 
drama of politics, which is now being 
so extensively played, with the entire popu- 
lation of the country as a more or less 
entranced audience, is that humble peri- 
patetic political philosopher known as the 
‘‘stump”’ speaker. He is not so important, 
of course, as the Presidential candidates ; 
or the Chairmen of the State and National 
Central Committees; or, in fact, as any 
one of those who make up the foremost 
rank and file of the great contending ar- 
mies—a line which extends from the 
general, in all the glory of command, to 
the private soldier, with his repeating 
rifle and his ammunition stock of ballots; 
but he is quite as conscientious in the dis- 
charge of his duty, is certainly harder 
worked, and has no particular share in the 
fame of the victory. Logically enough, he 
is not necessarily cast down by defeat, 
unless, indeed, in addition to the weekly 
stipend and expenses for his circling ora- 
tory, he is additionally paid with the glit- 
tering promise of a post-office, or a consular 
position at some corner of the world where 
the most recent incumbent is dying of the 
fever, with all that dignity which naturally 
attaches to the diplomatic service of our 
starry flag. 

Although the ‘‘stump ”’ speaker has been 
selected by the committee charged with the 
important duty of firing the public heart 
on account of his eloquent abilities, it does 
not follow that a speaking resemblance to 
Demosthenes on his part is absolutely ne- 
cessary. He must know how to talk in 
the sense of declamation, must possess 
presence of mind, and own some odds 
and ends of political information bear- 
ing upon the Constitution, finance, free- 
trade, the currency question, and other 
kindred subjects. Thus equipped, with his 
mental stock-in-trade, his samples of 
oratory tucked away in the closet of his 
memory, as his limited supply of linen is 
thrust into his carpet-bag, he is ready at a 
moment’s notice to be propelled’ to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, landing there, 
after such propulsion, almost tragically 
upon his feet, and with the preliminary re- 
mark, ‘‘ My fel-low citizens,” quivering 
upon his tongue. Once started in that 
familiar strain—and the natural pause 
which succeeds it gives him an opportu- 
nity to loftily survey the assembled best 
society of whatever back-country town he 
may be in—there is very little danger of 
any break in the limpid flow of his disquisi- 
tion. If he should be discussing the 
folly of the placing or the removal of the 
impost upon Berlin tooth-brushes — his 
objective point being, in either case, to 
prove that the best interests of the country 
must be subserved by the election of the 
candidate of the-party which employs him— 
and if a flaw should present itself in his 
argument, he has only to halt gracefully, 
wipe his forehead with his handkerchief, 
take a drink of water from the forensic 
tumbler, and launch forth again on a hew 
tack with, ‘‘As I was saying, ladies and 
gentlemen.” No one but himself will be 
likely to know of the skillful manner in 
which he has steered away from the jagged 
breakers which had threatened to shipwreck 
him. That is not the only device at his 
command. In a moment of emergeney, as 
in one arising from an unwise grasping 
of the National Debt question, he can 
introduce a clever story about a cow, 
or some such domestic creature, and 
cover his ignorance with the shield 
of laughter he produces. He is scarcely 
ever at his wits’ end, the rural audi- 
ence almost invariably going away with a 
lingering impression of his depth of know- 
ledge and fire of speech. 

This creation of the canvass, whom we 
are now discussing, must not be confoundec 
with the country editors who make polit/ 
cal speeches by vain reason of their cal 
ing, or the bucolic candidates for offic 
who, while sounding the praises of th¢ 
party, manage to get a modest blast outf 





their own trumpets: We allude simply? 





‘ opposed to them. The English occupied 
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the hired orators, the gentlemen in some- , The brilliant success at Harlem Plains has | 


what seedy black, with the paralytic port- 
manteaus, who play the game of political , 
enthusiasm at all sorts of places, in all | 
sorts of weather, and run up and down the 
earth at the beck and call of their masters. 
Every large city possesses a central bu- | 
reau, which voids these argumentative 
Bohemians upon the surrounding hamlets | 
in immense numbers. They are here to- 
day and gone to-morrow, being not unlike | 
the grasshopper in the method of their | 
transit. Their lot is not to be envied, be- | 
cause it is a hard one—a lot made up of 
dismal riding in railroad-cars, of uncer- 
tain entertainment at wayside inns, of 
exposure to every variety of atmospheric 
vagary; and their reward, Qptside of their 
salary, is the cowhide stamping and loud 
guffaw of a bumpkin audience. 








LOCAL REMINISCENCES. 


HE city of New York and its vicinity | 

are filled with patriotic mementoes of 
the Autumn of 1776. After the defeat on 
Long Island and the brilliant victory at 
Harlem Plains, the American and British 
armies skillfully fenced with each other as 
foes who knew the valor of the troops 





the city of New York, and the Continental 
forces held Fort Washington and Harlem 
Heights, pushing theiradvanced posts up as 
far as White Plains. It was a critical time 
for the patriots. The term of service of 
many of the Colonial regiments had expired. 
The men were half clad, and had not re- 
ceived their pay. Washington's letters to 
Congress gave a sad picture of the lack of 
discipline that prevailed, and of such an 
utter absence of the proper appointments, 
that, by a return from fifteen regiments, 
it was found that there were not suf- 
ficient surgical instruments for a single 
battalion. A captain was cashiered for 
stealing blankets from his officers, and 
some of the latter were elected only on 
condition that they threw their pay and 
rations into a joint stock for the benefit of | 
the country. The condition of the patriot | 
army of one hundred years ago is not a| 
pleasant picture to contemplate, but it may 
serve to show at what a price our liberties 
were won. 

Fortunately for the hopes of the country, 
the spirit of Washington and his generals 
did not quail under these adverse circum- 
stances. It was his opinion that Manhattan 
Island should be evacuated, but he yielded 
to those who proposed its defense, and for 
this purpose pushed his columns forward to 
White Plains, where, under the direction 
of a French engineer, the Americans forti- 
fied themselves by earthworks. There, on 
the 28th of October, 1776, they met in 
battle the flower of the English army under 
Clinton, Howe and De Heister. The Colo- 
nial militia stood their ground bravely, and 
their artillery was admirably served by 
Captain Alexander Hamilton ; but the enemy 
were too numerous, and, after repeated re- 
pulses, the British flag was planted on the 
deserted earthworks. There was no pur- 
suit. The Americans saved their guns, and 
carried off their wounded. Yet the contest 
virtually decided the fate of the island 
which our city flow occupies. It was evi- 
dent that the illy disciplined forces under 
Washington could not successfully cope 
with the trained soldiers of Clinton, and 
that a Fabian policy must be adopted. 

October closed dismally upon the ragged 
and dispirited Continental soldiery. The 
term of service of eight thousand men was 
to expire in November, and that would 
take away one-half the army at a single 
blow. The enemy pressed down to Har- 
lem River, and encamped on the plain be- 
tween King’s Bridge and Fort Washington. 
At last the latter fortification was com- 
pletely invested by hostile forces. British 
ships-of-war occupied the Hudson River, 
and threatened the garrison from the water. 
Again Washington counseled the evacua- 
tion that prudence really demanded, but 
hot blood prevailed, and it was determined 
that the garrison should make as good a 
defense as was possible. On the 16th of 
November the assault of the British troops 
was made, and it proved to be successful. 
From the first it was evident that it could 
not be otherwise. The garrison gallantly 
resisted, but were compelled to lower their 
flag, and two thousand prisoners were sent 
to gorge the prisons in this city, or perish 
in the hulks. . Washington, standing on 
the ramparts of Fort Lee, with his general 
officers, saw the flag go down in defeat, as 

1e had predicted, and reluctantly bade his 
joops turn their backs upon New York, 
hd leave the island to its fate. 

It has been the misfortune of our city 

t its historical record has not been 
le prominent as it should be in this 
ennial Yedr. In this vicinity occurred 
th\ most desperate fighting of the first 
ye of Independence. Here came the 
shéered remnants of the American army 
Xan defeat on Long Island. Here 








Nakn Hale, the martyr-spy, suffered an 
igninious death, only regretting that he 





hadut one life to give for his country. 


had its commemoration, but no effort has 


been made to embalm the deeds of those | 


that so far as the anti-Republicans have any 


| strength in the country, it is essentially a Bona- 


who held Fort Washington against thrice | 


their number. In our streets still stand 
the old sugar-house, provost prison and 
church, that were filled with the survivors 
of the conflict, who, in the terrible Winter 
that followed, suffered the pangs of hunger 
and cold. Indistinguishably mingled with 


heroes who perished in prison and hospi- 
tal, or who fellin action. There are ancient 
houses on the island that yet echo the 
footsteps of Washington, Putnam and Stir- 
ling, or were the quarters of Howe, André 
and Clinton. For seven long years the 
city suffered captivity in British hands, 
when the name of patriot was made a 
synonym for all that was detestable, and 
the citizen who loved his country dared 
not let the walls of his house know of his 
loyalty to the cause. Remembrances of all 
the triumphs and trials that fell to the lot 
of New York one hundred years ago come 
now, in this Centennial Autumn, to kindle 
anew the patriotism of the peaceful de- 
scendants of those who wore the buff and 
blue. It is good to know the price that 
was paid for our liberties, and better yet 
to so live as to deserve the benefits that 
have followed. It were well, too, if there 
were more frequent and more public re- 
membrance of our glorious past. Even a 


| great commercial emporium can venture 


to give full fling to patriotism once ina 
century. 








GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1876. 
Monday...... 109 Thursday....111 @110% 


1s 

% 
Tuesday ......10944 @ 109% | Friday ...... 110% @ 110% 
Wednesday ...110% @ 11134 | Saturday....110 @110% 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A DISADVANTAGE OF ProGRess.—In the same 
way that the completion of the Vacitic railroads 
proved at first a heavy blow to mercantile pros- 
perity in San Francisco, telegraphs and the Suez 
Canal have resulted disastrously to mercantile en- 
terprise in India. Between those influences and the 
depreciation of silver, that distant land is suffering 
now from a severe commercial depression. 


Croton Water. —Much of the surprise which has 
been expressed at the deficiency in the supply of 
Croton Water in the metropolis would be obviated 
by simply reflecting upon the circumstance that 
several of the larger storage lakes in the Croton 
Valley extend to a considerable depth below the 
outlets, and consequently their contenis, lower 
than these points, are unavailable except by pump- 
ing. 

History RereatixG Irset¥.—The military reor- 
ganization and preparations now in progress for a 
general levy of troops in Greece suggests the ancient 
period when the active and pugnacious Greeks were 
personally interested in every war which took place 
in that greatly contested part of the world. The 
significance of Greece in European politics, how- 
ever, is very slight in these modern times. It will 
be recollected that in 1863, when the throne became 
vacant, three princes to whom it was tendered 
emphatically declined the honor, and it was lately 
rumored that the present king, George, when he 
visited >t. Petersburg last Summer, had abandoned 
his kingdom in mingled disgust and apprehension. 


Tue Exposition Success.—The Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin, of October 19th, declares that those 
unhappy people who did not subcribe for Centennial 
stock, and who have been miserable over the fear 
of a financial failure, may be comforted. ‘The 
Exhibition is the greatest success, financially as 
weil as in all other ways. All debts are paid. The 
current daily expenses are paid. And a big 
balance is piling up in bank to pay the stock- 
holders—probably not less than fifty or sixty per 
centum of their subscriptions. And all this in 
spite of a frightfully hot Summer. Philadelphia 
must be pardoned if she indulges in a little self- 
congratulation over results like these, which come 
from the good honest management of the Cen- 
tennial authorities, and from the patriotic enthu- 
siasm of her people. 


REPUBLICAN ASSESSMENTS.—The cry for more 
money is incessant from the Republican National 
Committee, and orders were issued on October 20th 
to plunder the already overtaxed department offi- 
cials in Washington at the rate of an additional 
two per cent. on their salaries. For the first time 
in the history of these raids an assessment has been 
made on the non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
of the regular army who have been detailed in the 
War Department for clerical duty. The regular 
army is, therefore, not only to be made to do its 
work in the field, but to contribute out of the pay of 
its file for the election purposes of the Republican 
Party. Accompanying this assessment is a circular 
requiring those who have not fully paid their former 
assessments to make up the deficiency and respond 
to the last demand. This new raid is recognized as 
only one of the many illustrations of the utter des- 
peration of the Republican leaders. 


ReEPvBLICANISM IN FRANCE.—The London Satur- 
day Review, in noticing the election in France 
recently to six vacant seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, dismisses the question of Republican 
Government in France, and remarks that the result 
of these elections has been to show two things: 
first, that the attempt to set up a distinction be. 
tween the feeling of the nation a: evidenced by the 
votes given at the general clection, and the 
feeling .~ the nation as evidenced by the votes 
given &. by-elections, is, so far as the latter 
have yet gone, & complete failure; secondly, 


| additional evidence of no value. 


partist strength. Neither conclusion is new, but 
neither is so thoroughly establishedas to make 
The real distinc- 
tion between French parties relates partly to the 
spirit in which the existing constitution is to be 
worked, and partly to the form of government 
which is to take the place of the existing constitu- 
tion four years hence. For the moment they are 


| all Republicans, at least in practice; but there is 
the dust under our feet are the ashes of the | er P 


all the difference in the world between accepting 
the repub.ic as a stopgap to be put up with until 
something better can be had, and accepting it as 
the permanent government of France. 


THE Sroux Inprans.—On the 21st of October a 
telegram was received at the Indian Bureau from 
Fort Peck, Montana, to the effect that messengers 
from Sitting Bull’s camp report that the entire hos- 
tile camp has crossed the Yellowstone at the mouth 
of Big Horn River, en rou/e tor the fort. They claim 
to want peace. The agent asked what course he 
should pursue towards them. After consultation 
with General Sherman, instructions were tele- 
graphed to the agent in the aiternoon as follows: 
“Inform Sitting Bull that the only condition of 
peace is his surrender, when he will be treated asa 
prisoner of war. Issue no rations except after such 
surrender, and when fully satisfied that the Indians 
can be held at the agency. Make early preparation 
to defend the agency stores and property. The mili. 
tary will co-operate as far as pussible.’’ The 
approach of cold weather and the evident determina- 
tion of the Government to prosecute the campaign 
without intermission have apparently had their 
weight on Sitting Bull’s mind, ard as he himself is 
not in a condition at this season to continue in a 
hostile attitude, it is very natural that he should 
feel » longing for peace—for the rest of the Winter- 


TwEED's Custopy.—At a Cabinet meeting on 
October 20th, the subject of the custody of Wm. M. 
Tweed, on his expected arrival, was discussed. 
Acting Secretary of State Cadwallader presented 
to the Cabinet a letter from Governor Tilden asking 
that Tweed, on his artival, be delivered to the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York, and 
that no unofficial communication be permitted with 
the vessel until after Tweed is surrendered to 
Sheriff Conner. The President and Cabinet decided 
that this request should be promptly complied 
with, and accordingly the Secretary of the Navy 
was directed to send orders to the commander of 
the Brooklyn Yard to that effect, to be delivered to 
the commander of the Franklin on his arrival. It 
appeared from the discussion in the Cabinet that 
the United States Government had no claim upon 
Tweed, and that his surrender to the State of New 
York was an act in furtherance of justice only. In- 
deed, so slight was this claim, that it was admitted 
that if Tweed had gone ashore at any stopping- 
place between Spain and the United States, he 
would have been free from further arrest. The 
surrender of Tweed was an act of courtesy on the 
part of the authorities of Madrid which followed 
his discovery at Santiago, in Cuba, where tlie 
Spanish Consul first communicated his where- 
abouts to the American Consul-General at Havana, 
and by the latter this Government was informed of 
them. | 

Tue Fosst, Foorrpristrs—We mentioned in this 
column last week the discovery on a farm near 
North Canton, Connecticut, of stones containing 
marks which were supposed to be fossil footprints 
of some pre-historic man. There seems, however, 
to be a difference of opinion as to whether the 
marks are genuine or not. A gentleman from New 
York, who claimed to have purchased them from 
the finder for a hundred dollars, placed them on 
exhibition in New Haven, and among the } ersons 
who saw them was Professor J. H. ‘Trumbull, who 
thought they were not genuine, but that they were 
another Cardiff Giant hoax. In the first place, the 
edges of the two stones are similar in contour, 
which is regarded as suspicious. Again, the 
indentations in the lower stone are clear and 
perfect, and this could scarcely be the case 
with the genuine article, for sand and other débris 
would most likely have Crifted in after the depres- 
sions had formed, and befure the other strata of 
sand had formed over them. In no _ previous 
instance have any impressions so perfect in shape 
been discovered. The peculiar forms of the great 
and the little toes in the man’s foot lead to the sus- 
picion that they were made from a rough wooden 
mold, prepared with little care, and «by some 
inexperienced person. The composition of the 
stones could not be readily ascertained, as they 
were coated on the outside with a thin surface of 
mingled clay and fine sand, and the owners were 
careful not to permit any cutting. 


‘tne Next Senate.—The terms of twenty-five 
United States Senators will expire on the 4th of 
March, 1877. ‘They are Messrs. Goldthwaite of 
Alabama, Clayton of Arkansas, Saulsbury of Dela- 
ware, Norwood of Georgia, Logan of Illinois, 
Wright of Iowa, Harvey of Kansas, Stevenson of 
Kentucky, Morrill (or rather Blaine) of Maine, 
Boutwell of Massachusetts, Ferry of Michigan, 
Wiudom of Minnesota, Alcorn of Mississippi, Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska, Cragin of New Hampshire, 
Frelinghuysen ot New Jersey, Ransom of North 
Carolina, Kelly of Oregon, Anthony of Rhode 
Island, Roberston of South Carolina, Cooper of 
Tennesee, Hamilton of Texas, Johuston of Virginia, 
Davis of West Virginia, and Howe of Wisconsin. 
Of these, nine are Democrats, who will, according 
to the N. Y. Herald, without doubt be succeeded 
by Democrats. Clayton, West, Alcorn, and Robert- 
son, Republicans, will almost certainly be re- 
placed by Democrats; the vacancy now existing 
in Lousiana will be filled by a Democrat, and 
Hamilton of Texas, Independent, has a Democratic 
successor. As thé Senate now stands, forty-two 
Republicans, twenty-nine Democrats and two In- 
dependents, the change above noted would, if no 
others were made, leave it very rearly balanced— 
thirty-eight Republicans, thirty-five Democrats and 
one Independent. But the following States also 


Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin. Of these, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, and perhaps Michigan are 
among the doubtful ones. If two of these should 
send Democrats, the Senate would stand thirty-six 
Republicans and thirty-seven Democrats, with one 
Independent. It will be seen, therefore, that it is 
by no means impossible that the next Senate shall 
have a small Democratic majority. If the Repub- 
lican managers continue to make arbitrary arrests 
in the South, they will probably so greatly alarm 
the North as to fling even the Senate into Demo- 
cratic hands. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


A unton of the Tammany and Anti-Tammany 
organizations was declared impossible. 


A new and elegant boat-house of Columbia 
College, on the Harlem River, was formally opened on 
the 20th. 


An organization was formed for the erection 
of a ‘Church of the Strangers,’ at Greenwood Lake, 
New Jersey. 

J. W. Eaton, Superintendent of the New 
Capitol at Albany, was put on trial upon charges of neg- 
lect of official duties. 

Tue Tammany County Convention made city 
andcounty nominations, Smith Ely, Jr., being announced 
as candidate for mayor. 

Mxs. Irene House was pronounced “ not 
guilty’? of the murder of her husband, the noted 
divorce lawyer, by jury, at Trenton, N. J. 


Tue Rev. John P. Durbin, D.D., Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society, died in New York on October 19th, aged sev- 
enty-six. 

Orrictat returns of the election in Ohio give a 
Republican majority for Secretary of State of 4,956. 
Twelve Republican and eight Democratic Congressmen 
were elected. 

Cuarces were preferred against Dewitt C. 
Ellis, Superintendent of Banking of New York State, 
for malfeasance iu office, and Governor Tilden was 
asked to suspend him. 


INTELLIGENCE reached San Francisco on the 
2ist that twelve ships belonging to the North Pacific 
whaling fleet had been lost in the Arctic Ocean, with a 
part of their crews, early in August. 


Tue New York Board of Aldermen took steps 
towards increasing the supply of water in the city, and 
will probably petition the Legislature for authority to 
make the necessary appropriation and contracts. 


On October 20th, the monument to Dr. With- 
erspoon, on the Exhibition Grounds, was unvailed by 
D. D. Wood, grandson of the great Presbyterian, and 
an oration was delivered by Governor Bedle, of New 
Jersey. 

Tuunrspay, October 19th, was Southern Day at 
the Centennial, the States of Maryland and Virginia and 
the District of Columbia being the representatives. An 
old-time knightly tournament attracted over 150,000 
spectators. 

Tur tenth annual meeting of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee was held at Washington on the 
18th, and the monument to the late Major-General 
McPherson publicly unvailed. General Logan was 
orator of the day. 

Grenerats Terry and Sturgis started with 
heavy forces from Bismarck, on the 20th, the former 
moving South on the west side of the Missouri River, 
and the latter south, on the east side, No destination 
was announced. 

Sirtrxe Butt made application for permission 
to purchase ammunition and supplies for the Sioux, and 
inquired upon what terms he could make peace. The 
Indian Department sent instructions that nothing but 
an unconditional surrender would be recognized. 


CantnetT meetings were held on the 16th and 
17th, with reference to South Carolina affairs, and 
on the latter day President Grant issued a proclamation 
ordering the rifle clubs to disperse at once, as insurrec- 
tion existed. The Secretary of War directed General 
Sherman to carry out the spirit of the proclamation. 


A serious disturbance occurred at Cainhoy, 
S. C., precipitated by an attack of armed pegroes upon a 
large gathering of white Democrats. Two white men 
were killed on the spot, three died from wounds, and 
several others are in a dangerous condition. The whites 
had uo arms for self-protection. Troops were ordered 
to the scene, and great excitement prevailed, not only 
in the vicinity of the butchery, but throughout the 
country. 


Foreign. 


Rovumanian railway companies agreed to be 
prepared to transport 4,000 Russian soldiers daily. 


Tue Greek Government wishes to call out 
60,000 men, aud contract a loan of $1,700,000 for de- 
fensive purposes. 

Severat London insurance companies required 
the full war risk on vessels trading between England, 
Australia and the East, 

Tue Catholic bishop of Minorea, Spain, ordered 
masters of primary schools not to admit sons of Pro- 
testants and other dissenters. : 


Corton spinners at Lancashire, England, resolved 
to close their mills in a month if the operators con- 
tinued to violate the mutual arrangement. This action 
would throw 80,000 persons out of employment. ~ 


Onpexs were issued holding the present British 
fleet at Halifax through the Winter, instead of sending 
the vessels to the West Indies. Fresh troops were has- 


tened from Plymouth and Portsmouth for to 
await events. anaes o 
: '< ee 
Wuixe Servia and Montenegro declined to give 


an armistice, the Great Powers support the proposals 
made by Russia to the Porte. To secure full harmony be- 
tween the Governments the Czarowitz is about to pro- 
ceed to Vienna, Berlin and London to consult with the 
Premiers. The armistice demanded is until December 
3ist. 

Russia presented to the Porte an ultimatum 
embracing the fullowing points: 1. A six weeks’ armis- 
tice, unconditionally. 2. Administrative autonomy 
fer Bulgaria, Bosnia and Herzegovina. 3. The execu- 
tious of reform under the supervision of commis. 
sioners named by the Great Powers and to be protected 
by an armed foreign force. 


Ir was repofted that the recent Spanish pil- 
grimage to Rome was a positive Caflist Ps ee 
The Spanish Ambassador to Italy was refused admission 
at the reception of the pilgrims by the Pope, for which 
an explanation has been demanded by Spain. In the 
meantime fresl) disturbances broke out in Biscay, the 
Civil Govervor was superseded, and General 








elect new Senators this Winter: Llinois, Iowa, 


ordered théré to take command 
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TURKEY.—SERVIAN SOLDIERS CHANTING HYMNS WHILE MARCHING TO BATTLE, 
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TURKEY.—THE SULTAN ABDUL-HAMID ON HIS WAY TO BE INVESTED WITH THE SWORD GERMANY.—THE EMPEROR MARCHING. HIS REGIMENT, THE 101sT GRENADIERS, IN REVIEW BEFORE 
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“BLUEJEANS” WILLIAMS, 
GOVERNOR-ELECT OF INDIANA. 


AMES D. WILLIAMS, the Democratic 
e) Governor-elect of Indiana, was born in 
Pickaway County, Ohio, January 16th, 1808. 
He removed to Knox County, Indiana, when 
ten years of age, and received his education 
in the log school-houses of the country. 
Upon leaving school he adopted the occu- 
pation of a farmer. He was a member ot 
the State House of Representatives in the 
sessions of 1843, °47, °51, 56 and 58, and of 
the State Senate in those of 1858, ’62, and 
°70. In 1872 he was elected a deiegate to 
the National Democratic Convention held in 
Baltimore, and in the following year he was 
chosen Democratic nominee for United 
States Senator against Mr. Morton, but was 
defeated. Last year he was elected to the 
Forty-fourth Congress as a Democrat, re- 
ceiving 17,393 votes against 9,545 for Levi 
Ferguson, Republican, and representing the 
Second District, which embraces the 
Counties of Crawford, Daviess, Dubois, 
Greene, Knox, Martin, Orange, Pike and 
Sullivan. 

The Governor- clect is a man totally with- 
out pretension to fashion or style. His nick- 
name is derived from the fabric and its color 
in which he almost alwaysdresses. Heisan 
open, warm-hearted, horny-handed farmer, 
with broad acres to which he can point as 
the result of long years of patient struggling 
with nature, and in his red and rugged face 
and in his kindly eye gives the impression 
of a sympathetic and cordial nature. His 
chief opponent in the recent great guber- 
natorial contest was General Harrison, a 

randson of the late President of the United 
States, William Henry Harrison. The official 
count of the vote on the 10th gave Mr. 
Williams 213.098; General Harrison, 
207.977 ; and. Mr. Harrington (Independent), 
12,226 ; making ‘“‘Bluejeans’s’’ majority over 
Harrison 5,119. The next Indiana Legisla- 
ture will stand: House—Republicans, 53 ; 
Democrats, 45; Independents, 2. Senate— 
Republicans, 23 ; Democrats, 25 ; Independ- 
ents, 2. 





A STRIKING INCIDENT. 
WAITERS IN THE ** SOUTHERN RESTAU- 
RANT’’ EXPRESS THEIR POLITICAL 
PREFERENCES. 


CEREMONY. of considerable signifi- 
cance, and one not down on the 
programme, was performed last week by 
Colonel Edward Mercer, of Atlanta, Ga., 
in his beautiful ‘‘ Southern Restaurant,”’ at 
the upper end of Belmont Avenue, oppo- 
site the Government Building, on the Cen- 
tennial Grounds. The building is two 
stories in height, with towers, and about 
149 feet long and 96 deep. The dining- 
room on the first floor has accommodations 
for 500 guests, and besides this there are 
reading - rooms, conversation - rooms, and 
cozy nooks for a private (ele-d-tele.. He 
employs a large number of colored people, 
who were slaves before the war, and they, 
like everybody else, became deeply inter- 
ested in the great political struggle. In 
their leisure hours and off- nights they 
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sought the company of acquaintances oc- 
cupying similar positions, and, quite natu- 
rally, entered upon an earnest discussion 
of the vital principles of the contest. In 
these assemblies the participants became 
divided in political faith, and both Repub- 
lican and Democratic clubs sprang trom 
the interchange of sentiments. Colonel 
Mercer's servants, anxious to attain the 
most unmistakable and pronounced posi- 
tion, waited upon him and requested that 
he would formally receive from them an 
earnest pledge that they would vote only 
for Tilden and Retorm. 

Accordingly he assembled them in the 
large parlor, told them to join hands 
and stand up, and to each one put 
the words, ‘You solemnly swear that 
you will vote for Tilden, Hendricks and 
Reform, so help you God."’- After they 
had all responded, ‘I do,’’ he addressed 
them briefly upon their political rights, and 
explained clearly the pretty complicated 
questions that are argued by the leaders of 
each party. As the corps of servants sepa- 
rated to resume their duties, there was a 
general expression, ‘‘ Weil, dat’s settled ; 
dat’ll show de folks at home just what we 
think, and what we’ll do.”’ 


Education of Girls in England. 


TAKE the case of a girl of fifteen, con- 
scientious and anxious to improve herself. 
She rises long before it is light in the 
morning—before, perhaps, even the early 
hour appointed. She struggles with a feel- 
ing of oppression and languor occasioned 
by sleeping in the same room with several 
other girls, and breathing all night a vitiated 
atmosphere. The gas in the room does not 
improve ‘the state of the air, and there are 
no ventilators ; perhaps even the register of 
the grate is shut. In all probability there 
are not adequate tubing arrangements; cer- 
tainly no hot water is allowed. The poor 
victim breaks the ice on her jug, an® uses 
as small a quantity as possible of the hard 
water. It.is not improbable she has in- 
flamed chilblains, which have kept her 
awake half the night. Hungry, sleepy, 
and -languid, she begins her piano prac- 
tice in a room without a fire. At the end 
of an hour she is stupid with cold, and has 
a violent headache. There is no use in 
complaining, for several of her companions 
are in a similar condition, and they sit down 
to breakfast shivering in the gray dawn. 
After breakfast comes the monotonous 
half-hour’s walk, which is.supposed to be 
good for the health, but seems only to have 
the result of fatiguing the children before 
their day’s work was well begun. Then 
comes a long morning, in which class suc- 
ceeds class, with scarcely any intermission. 
Latin,- French, German, music, drawing, 
have all to be squeezed in,‘as well as 
the other lessons which belong to a good 
English education. _ These of themselves 
would; be enough to fill up the whole time. 
After an early dinner, if the day is fine, 
there is another dreary stroll. But every 
one rejoices if the weather is wet, for then 
there is little time for idleness or play. 
The classes begin again in the afternoon 
and last until tea-time ; perhaps even after 
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that the preparation for the next day must be 
got through. If there is no hour before bedtime 
in which relaxation is insisted on, the industri- 
ous girls will work up to the last moment, and 
then dream halt the night of unprepared les- 
sons or problems they cannot solve. Their fe- 
verish restlessness is the result of overstraining 
ee | brains, and not giving the muscles vigorous, 
healthy exercise. Not that much is accomplished, 
after all, in the way of learning. Far from it. And, 
worst of all, they are never taught how to learn. 
The time given to lessons is too long to be advan- 
tageously employed. It is impossible that it could 
be good for either the mind or the body of a grow- 
ing girl to spend nine or ten hours a day in head- 
work, particularly when the greater part of the 
time is passed in an overcrowded, stuffy school- 
room. 


PET’S PUNISHMENT. 


H, if my love offended me, 
And we had words together, 
To show her I would master be, 
I’d whip her with a feather! 





If then she, like a naughty girl, 
Would tyranny declare it, 

I'd give my pet a cross of pearl, 
And make ber always bear it. 


If still she tried to sulk and sigh, 
And threw away my posies, 

I'd catch my darling on the sly, 
And smother her with roses 


But should she clinch her dimpled fists, 
Or contradict her betters, 

I'd manacie her tiny wrists 
With dainty golden fetters. 


And if she dared her lips to pout— 
Like many pert young miss@s-— 

I'd wind my arm her waist about, 
And punish her—with kisses! 





——. — 


THE SILVER WEDDING. 


By RIcHAkD B. KIMBALL, 
AvuTHor or ‘‘St, LEGER.” 
‘““The guests are met, the feast is set— 
May’st hear the merry din.” 
HERE was no more brilliant assemblage during 
T the entire season than the one gathered to 
celebrate the silver wedding of Judge 
and his wife. 1t was in one of the most populous 
of our Western cities, and, as this little narrative 
is a simple detail of facts, names and dates are 
avoided for an obvious reason. The Judge was the 
most prominent man in the place— _ in the 
State; his wife was a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, whose charms and graces appeared in their 
maturity without “ or trace of diminution. The 
whole house was thrown open on the occasion ; 
spacious rooms were assigned to the dancers. 
upper was accessible at an early hour and re- 
freshed a steady stream of visitors without any 
disagreeable throngings and crushing. In short, 
the arrangements were perfect, the company in the 
yest mood, the Judge and his wife radiant with 
appiness as on their bridal day. It was’nearly 
one o'clock in the morning, and yet there was no 
sensible relaxation of the festivities—music and 
dancing continued_in great variety—when a ser- 
vant approached the Judge and said gentleman 
desired to see him in the hall. Was he a guest ? 
The man could not tell. Le appeared to be a 
stranger, and when asked for his name answered: 
“Never mind about that. Say an old friend— 
that is enough.” 

“Oh, ask him in,” said the Judge; “we are 
not on etiquette to-night.”’ 

A tall, swarthy man of about fifty entered. He 
went up to the host, extended his hand, exclaiming : 
“Sam » how are you ?”’ 

The other took the offered hand in the way 
hands are taken when you are at fault as to the 
individual, while you are conscious that you ought 
to recognize him. 

“ You don’t know me, Sam P—you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself,” said the new-comer. 

The Judge was embarrassed; he began to 
stammer something about the countenance being 
familiar, when his wife, who stood at his side, ex- 
claimed in a serious tone: “‘ I know you, sir, and I 
never saw you but once before in my life, and then 
for a few minutes, nearly thirty years ago — indeed, 
Ihave such reason for knowing you that 1 can 
never forget it.”’ 

It was now the stranger's turn to exhibit sur- 
prise. He stared at the lady, while the Judge 
gazed confusedly at both. ‘The former seemed 
portionlady to enjoy the situation, and was evi- 

ently determined not to break the silence. Sud- 
denly the stranger turned with well-feigned 
ferocity on the Judge. ‘‘Sam,” he exclaimed, 
“have you forgotten Old Dartmouth ?”" 

A strange intelligence illumined the Judge’s 
face; he setzed the other’s hand and cried: “7 
es Parker vel diabolus !” 

“ Whichever you will,” said his friend, “ but I 
should have known you, Sam, at the antipodes, 
And now, madame, may I be permitted to ask 
if you were serious in saying that we had met 
ro r . 

“That’s what I would like to understand 
myself,”’ said the Judge. 

“T shall make no explanations,” she replied 
“and I must confess 1 am exceedingly mortified 
that Mr. Parker did not recognize me. Our first, 
last and only yoy she continued, “ was an 
exciting one, yet you have forgotten it.’’ 

“My God! can it be ible!’ exclaimed 
Parker, “ that this is Gabrielle rf, 

“ Gabrielle that. was,” said the lady, 
laughing, ‘‘ but for the last twenty-five years I 
have borne the name of this gentleman.” 

The Judge meanwhile stood completely mystified. 
The lady cut short the scene by saying: ‘‘ When 
the company retire we will renew the subject.” 

“Good,” cried the Judge; “and Parker, re- 
collect you don't quit the house. To-morrow I will 
send for your luggage.” 

“TI shall be on my way to San Francisco at 
twelve ; but till then I am at your service,” said his 
friend. 

The most charming of parties must come to an 
end ; consequently at about half-past three in the 
morning the last guest had departed, the house was 

















closed, the lights w: re extinguished. Only in the 
cozy breakfast-room iley still gleamed. Around 
the small table were seated the Judge, his wife, 
and his old classmate. And now the latter begged 
the lady for a clue to what she had said. 

All the while, if the truth must be told, the 
Judge, for the first time in |.is life, felt a peculiar 
thrill shoot through him. The strange remark of 
his wife, and the exclamation of his friend on dis- 
covering who she was, were to him inexplicable. 
Could it be possible that anything had been con- 
cealed from him, and was it to be brought to light 
on such an occasion? Parker was one of his most 
intimate classmates in college. They had not met 
since they graduated, for the latter had been out of 
the country nearly the whole period. Where, then, 
had he the opportunity of seeing his betrothed, and 
for what? I do not say the Judge was seriously 
disturbed. He was a man of large and liberal soul ; 
he hated all disguises and make-shifts, and, as I 
have said, this little mystery gave him a slight but 
very decided thrill, He was quite willing, there- 
fore, to have the conversation resumed. 

The lady was the first to speak. “So you were 
not aware that I was married to your old class- 
mate ?” 

“IT never dreamed of it!” exclaimed Parker, “I 
heard years ago that he was married, but the lady 
was not named, and you know I had good reason 
for —— 1 should never hear you mentioned 
in such a connection.”’ 

The Judge moved uneasily in his seat. ‘The 
thrill was turning to something like a pang. 

‘* Of all persons,” continued the lady, “ len to 
you an explanation and an apology—an explana- 
tion of how 1 came to marry, and an apology for 
my rudeness to you.” Here the Judge rose and 
began to walk nervously up and down the room. 
His wife left her seat and taking his hand, she 
said, with a smile, ‘Sit down, Sam. You need 
not listen unless you choose. You have heard 
every word of what I am going to say over and 
over again, and I am glad to repeat it to-night’’ 
The Judge resumed his seat with evident relief, 
aud she, nestling close to him, addressed his college 
mate. ‘ You are surprised to see me the wife of 
your old friend. Ido not wonder. I have borne 
~ always in remembrance, though I did not 

now your name till this evening, and while my 
husband is perfectly familiar with that famous 
scene, I could never till now identify the individual 
who was the chief actor.’ As she uttered these 
words the Judge sprang from his chair, and seiz- 
ing Parker by both shoulders, exclaimed in a tone 
of intense emotion, while the moisture came in his 
eyes : 
me I might have known it was you—no one else 
would have had the pluck. I understand that—but 
thought you had left town.” 

‘*No further interruption,” said his wife. “I 
have indulged you this once, but no more scenes 
till I finish. tt was the Summer in which m 
husband graduated,” she continued, ‘‘ that 
visited the White Mountains with my aunt. We 
were from Alabama. | was an only child, and had 
lost both my parents when I was very young. My 
aunt had taken entire charge of me, and the hand- 
some property I inherited was meanwhile honestly’ 
looked atter. At sixteen I left school and was 
launched in society. My début was brilliant. It 
did not take me long to understand my power. 
The gentlemen thronged about me, and I drank in 
to the fullest extent the intoxicating joys of a first 
season, attended by numerous conquests, while I 
enjoyed the serene satisfaction of preserving my 
heart intact. In fact, I don’t think I stopped to 
consider whether or not I had a heart. I was way- 
ward, impatient, arbitrary; but, I can truly add, 1 
was amiable and right-minded. I was a ‘ spoiled 
child,’ to be sure; for my aunt who, was a widow 
and had no children of her own, petted me without 
stint. Fortunately mine is a nature which will 
bear petting-- don’t you think so, Sam ?—so that 
I did not become so utterly perverse and willful 
and capricious as one might imagine. Besides, I 
was in a genuine sense romantic, and had my 
serious moods. The Summer after my début m 
aunt made her accustomed trip to the North, and, 
as 1 was now out of school, | accompanied her. 
She went to the White Mountains. While there 
she took cold, which brought on a severe attack of 
the rheumatism. ‘The nearest point where a 

hysician of eminence could be consulted was 

anover, about sixty miles distant, and thither we 
came. For my part,[ knew nothing about the 
re. and doubt if I ever had heard of the college. 

was much surprised to find, after being settled 
at the hotel, that the town was filled with young 
fellows who day by day appeared to go through an 
established routine. hat most attracted my 
attention was the game of foot-ball, and, as the 
hotel was situated near one of the bounds, I 
could from my window see the contestants, and 
soon became satisfied that the students, whom 1 had 
already pronounced a very stupid set, had, when 
roused, pons of lifeand energy. They looked to be 
of very crude material, for all that. Indeed, T 
could not discern a fashionably-dressed young man 
among them. After a while 1 had curiosity to see 
what they were like. My aunt, meantime, was a 
prisoner in the house in charge of an excellent 
nurse, and I was glad to avail myself of the kindness 
of Dr. Dixi Crosby, my aunt’s physician, and of his 
amiable family, to see something of the village, and 
its inhabitants. I soon began to understand the lan- 
guage of the place. As the college was Hanover and 

anoyer the college, the conversation was mainly 
of the students, their qualities and their respective 
standing as scholars. I heard not a word about 
money, or birth, or family, but I would be told such 
aone led his class, or there was a sharp contest be- 
tween two which should lead. People would say, 
there is the best mathematician; another was the 
best classical scholar, still another stood first in 
metaphysics, or was the best writer. I confess for 
a time I became greatly confused with this new 
standard of appreciation. In the absence of any 
other, I began to accept it, and would, whenever a 
youth was pointed out to me as one of the remark- 


able ones, carefully and curiously scan his features | 


and watch his motions—but, I fear, to little satis- 
faction. In fact, after a careful scrutiny, I de- 
cided that those who ranked lowest in college- 
honors were more satisfactory as beaux than 
many of their successful rivals. I fancied, as 


a rule, they were bettcr cCressed and less 
unkempt. At that period the college com- 
mencement was in August, and, since my aunt 
had still to be for some time detained, it was evi- 
dent we should not be able to leave Hanover till 
after that event. ‘To preserve me from ennui, | 
| determined to avail myself of the opportunity, and 
| make acquaintance with some of the students; 
consequently several members of the senior class 
were presented, and as their college course was 
virtually finished, they had ample time to be atten- 
tive if {they chose. I enjoyed this particularly. 
The young fellows were so bright, yet horridly 
awkward, and full of mauvaise honte—sufficiently 
conceited though. It was not long before 1 was 
flirting desperately with three or four poor inno- 
cent creatures ; but 1 didn’t care. I said to my- 
self, ‘If they know so much, let it teach them to 
keep out of the flame.’ Please remember I was 
only seventeen. One day I was walking across 
the common with a young lady, when she suddenly 
exclaimed : ‘There is Sam coming.’ Every- 
bedy just then was talking about Sam He 
led -his class in all conceivable things, foot-ball in- 
cluded. According to the President, nosuch young 
man had graduated at Dartmouth for twenty 
years. He did not visit—he did not even care for 
ladies’ society. He was very ambitious—oh ! 
awfully ambitious; was sure to become famous 
some day, and so on,and so on. As I had not yet 
set eyes on this prodigy, I opened them wide when 
1 was told he was coming towards me. He brushed 
rapidly past, barely touching his hat, in the odious 
Dartmouth fashion, to my companion, and was 
gone. I got no well-defined idea of his appearance. 
I only felt the presence of power as he shot by. 
That evening I saw him on the piazza of the hotel 
while I was conversing with one of his class. 
‘Introduce your giant to me,’ I said. Certainly 
was the reply, and he called to him. He came up 
and was presen How uncouth he was—how 
hideously dressed! He was not sheepish, though, 
nor awkward, nor antic, like the rest. I felt 
the same strange influence settle around me—a 
sense that there was power. I began rattling off 
nonsense; what my friend Aimée used to call 
‘monkey-talk’; for I was annoyed because he 
seemed so imperturbable. He looked at and treated 
me as if I were a puppet-doll. 1 did not like that, 
so I changed to a flirtatious way. It appeared to 
amuse him exceedingly. I became slightly senti- 
mental, and he laughed. 1 felt 1 had produced no 
impression, but J had been impressed, and he left 
me with the feeling that in five minutes our meeting 
would be completely out of his mind. Two days 
after I was taking a walk in the outskirts of the 
village, when I met my giant again. I determined 
to pass him with a dignified air, but he stopped 
exactly in front of me, and saluted me as an old 
acquaintance. . He asked where I was going, and 
turned and walked with me. After that I saw a 
good deal of him. He never called on me—that 
seemed odd—but I found myself taking little 
strolls, and somehow almost always he would 
manage to join me. At first he talked most, 
speaking not of books, or on subjects a student 
would be most familiar with, but about everyday 
matters—the most ordinary things—no romance, 
no sentiment; yet in such an original way that he 
always set me thinking. After a little I found I 
was talking more than he. He had drawn me out, 
very artfully I should say, till he was listener in 
my place. I was amazed to think I was discours- 
ing of my own feelings, tastes, inclinations, as if 1 
had known him all my life. When alone I would 
be vexed with myself at what I was doing, but only 
to repeat it on the first occasion. There was 
no denying it, I had become deeply interested. 
Was he as much interested on his part? I was in 
a passion with myself at asking the question. 
There was a great deal of riding and driving just 
then. The hotel was filled with people attracted 
by the approaching commencement, and the little 
town put on a very gay appearance. I was fre- 
quently invited to ride by my new acquaintances, 
and often accepted their invitations, for I rode well, 
and was proud of it. This would be varied by 
carriage-drives, and both I enjoyed much. ‘Lhe 
students se iced more like ordinary mortals at such 
times ; for I will do them the justice to say, every 
one was perfectly at home with a horse, and we 
always had good horses. But my giant never 
offered me any of these attentions. This piqued 
me. Once I said to him: ‘ Are you not fond of 
driving ? ‘ Very,’ was the sententious reply, and 
the subject dropped. On another occasion chr : 
‘Do you like horseback exercise?’ ‘Very much, 
indeed,’ he responded. I could not help adding: 
‘I never see you riding.’ ‘No,’ was all he an- 
swered, and I - it up. I had been carrying on 
a flirtation with another of his class—a namby- 
amby creature from Boston, who fancied he 
Sessa well, and who was always regretting his 
father had not sent him to Harvard, and all that 
sort of thing. As he was very devoted and, always 
came to take me to drive with a fine pair of horses, 
I tolerated him ; besides, he amused me. As every- 
body was talking of Sam , it was quite ina 
natural course that I should talk with the rest. So 
I plied my Boston Adonis with questions. I said 
to him one day, as we were driving out: ‘I never 
see Mr. on the road.’ ‘I should think 
not,’ he answered ; ‘he is too mean to spend a 
copper for anything.’ ‘Too mean!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Is it possible?’ ‘Just that, was the reply. 
‘ Why, he never contributes the least thing for an 
fun that is going on; and as for driving out— cate 
him spending a cent that way. He is a first-rate 
scholar, there is no mistake about that; but I call 
him the meanest fellow in college—any of the 
students will tell you so, if you ask them.’ I felt 
the blood surging to my heart. I felt myself be- 
coming mortally pale. For a moment I could not 
breathe. I gradually recovered, and the subject 
was not again referred to. I did not push m 
inquiries, although I had been told any one 
might ask would confirm the assertion. I did not 
dare test it. To be sure, no one before had ever men- 
tioned this stain on his character, but here was a 
itive statement. You must remember I had 
n brought up a petted child, with every in- 
dulgence which money could procure. I had no 
practical understanding of its value or its proper 
use, and nothing could have been said which 
could so entirely disgust me, as to charge him with 




















meanness. I am not willing to admit I fully 
eredited it, but I was stunned. Why had he never 
called on me? Why had he never offered me the 
least attention beyond waylaying me in my strolls 
and walking with me? You see I was piqued ; 
more thun that, 1 was deeply chagrined. ‘I hat 
very day I encountered him as usual. 1 tried to 
think of what I had been told as applicable to 
something I could see in his nature or character ; I 
could not—no, I could not. As I looked in his face, 
frank, outspoken and loyal, in my heart I rejected 
these slanders, but as soon as he left me, the 
poison began in my mind to work again, 

“Commencement week was approaching. To 
Sam was assigned the valedictory. Every- 
body predicted a brilliant performance. He never 
spoke of college matters tome. But I could not 
help saying playfully to him: 

“6 Br, , 1 expect you to be very attentive 
to me next week.’ I will not conceal that I had a 

ride in securing the attentions of the first scholar. 

e hesitated, but presently answered : 

“*T deeply regret to say I fear I cannot be 
relied on.’ He hesitated again. We had just 
reached the steps of the hotel, I interrupted him: 

*** Did you really think me serious,’ I asked, 
‘in what I said? He looked at me with his 
large gray eyes, very wide open, but made no 
answer. ‘ For if you did think me serious,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘ you were never more mistaken in your 
life. Good-morning.’ 

“TI ran up the staircase without waiting for 
any reply. T aid not see him again during the 
whole of the following week. I never saw him 
again in that place. I went to my room with 
a sense of humiliation, wounded pride, pique, 
chagrin combined. I—the belle of the season 
at home, an heiress whom everybody called 
bewitching, fascinating, indeed irresistible —to be 
treated with indifference by one of these students 
whom I had chosen to honor with some little 
notice. I tried to make myself believe I had 
done what was dignified and proper, but I could 
not succeed, and this vexed me the more. 

**T did not attend the college exercises on com- 
mencement day. I declared the whule thing a 
bore. I managed to keep around me a few brain- 
less fellows, but Lis name did not pass my lips, and 
I still hoped he would call and explain. He did not 
eall, He left town the next day. Somebody 
told me so. You remember the proverb, ‘We 
never know how we love, till we try to unlove.’ 
When I was satisfied he had really departed, 
then was such a sinking of the heart, then such a 
perturbation, then the sinking and perturbation 
together: after that a wild, desperate feeling. 
The little Boston noodle came in, shortly after 
breakfast, with the announcement that he should 
not leave till the next day, and proposed a drive. 
I gladly accepted. I wanted to be whirled away 
from my thoughts. 

‘“«*T suppose Sam 
said the little idiot. 

“*He!’ I exclaimed, with energy. ‘Do you 
think I would tolerate the mean fellow? I can 
excuse anything except meanness, but a sordid, 
calculating, penny-saving meanness is simply des- 
picable.’ 

‘* My companion—well, I don’t know what he 
said, but it was just enough in my excited state to 
keep me on talking, and { reiterated my previous 
remarks, with severe variations and additions, not 
hesitating to call the offender frequently by name, 
and taking no pains to speak lower than my 
natural tone. The room was quite full of people 
oe to leave, and, in the little space im- 
mediately before us, I noticed a tall, swarthy, 
young man pacing restlessly up and down, evi- 
dently much disturbed at my observations. It did 
me good to see it, and I raised my voice a little 
louder to annoy him the more, when suddenly he 
turned on me, his fierce black eyes flashing 
ominously, and exclaimed : 

* ¢ Miss, this is a public parlor in a hotel, and 
I will not stand quietly by and hear one of the 
noblest fellows God ever made vilified in this 
disgraceful manner. And as to this sneak here, 
who can sit and encourage the slandering of a 
classmate, were it not for the presence of ladies, 
1 would kick him.’ 

“He paused a moment, as if courting a reply, 
then turned on his heel, and resumed his walking 
up and down. And ]—for the instant I was 
dumbfounded! So sudden was the onslaught, 
that it literally took my breath away. When I 
recovered, a secret joy had possession of me. I 
looked with admiration on the terrible young 
fellow who had accosted me with such unseemly 
rudeness. 

“What might have been the upshot of it I 
cannot say, but, just at that moment, the ‘horses 
came to the door, and I got into the carriage and 
we drove off. 

‘*My companion had not uttered one word 
during the scene, which increased my contempt 
for him a thousand-fold. When fairly seated, he 
remarked very quietly : 

«One of the same set; not worth noticing.’ 

“A pretty vigorous set, I should say. In my 
country, no gentleman would take such language 
as was addressed to you without resenting it.’ 

“ *Not worth noticing,’ be reiterated. 

“*T wish you would drive very fast,’ I said. ‘I 
am nervous.’ 

‘* He pushed the horses to a rapid rate. We took 
the northern road, up the lovely valley of the Con- 
necticut. It was my favorite drive—at any other 
time’I should have enjoyed it intensely. But my 
brain was in a whirl. me great mistake—some 
strange misapprehension—somethingwhich ought to 
be explained, and which, now, never, never can be 
explained ; that is what I kept saying to myself. My 
companion kept the horses at a fine speed for six 
or eight miles. At length, as we ascended a very 
long hill, he let them come to a walk. Present! 
he pointed to some distance ahead and said, 
‘There goes your friend.’ ‘What do you mean ?” 
I asked. ‘ That’s Sam —-—, with the old man 
and old woman, on his way home.’ I looked and 
saw a one-horse wagon, in which were an old 
couple. Seated on a trunk in the back of the 
wagon, with his face towards me, was the leader 
of the class of 18—, the pride of the college— 
the valedictorian of yesterday. ‘Ain’t I glad to 
catch up with them. They are as poor as snakes, 











came to say good-by ?” 
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The old Prex had to go security for Sam to the 
tailor, or he wouldn’t have had a suit of clothes 
to graduate in. I told you they were a mean 
set.’ A hysteric sob escaped me—I turned 
it into a cough. Suddenly everything was re- 
vealed. I comprehended everything. While in 
Hanover I had heard of the struggles of young 
men to work their way through college, but it pro- 
duced no impression, for I could not understand 
it. Here, directly before me, it was all made plain 

. « « We had reached a wider spot in the road, 
and our horses shot rapidly past. Before this I 
knew that I was recognized, and as we went by I 
bowed. He raised his hat completely from his 
head with the air of an emperor. We drove 
rapidly on for another mile or so, when I re- 
marked I had gone far enough, and desired to turn 
back ; and turn we did, and in a few minutes we 
met the old one-horse wagon creeping slowly along. 
*I wish you would stop that wagon,’ I said; ‘I 
wish to speak with Mr. . The little fool 
seemed to enjoy the idea, thinking, no doubt, there 
would be more fun, for him. As soon as we 
stopped I sprang from the carriage, and, walking 
past the wagon, beckoned Sam to join me. He 
came up to the extreme side of the road where I 
had posted mysetf. ‘ Mr. .’ I began, ‘I 
did not know—I was mistaken—I—I did not 
understand in the least, You will believe me—I do 
understand now, and [ honor you.’ I paused. He 
made no reply, but he looked all I would have had 
him say. ‘Two big tears stood in my eyes. I con- 
tinued: ‘We go away to-morrow.’ I hesitated. 
The crisis had come. I handed him my card. 
‘Shall I ever hear from you ?’ I asked, in a low, 
broken voice. ‘You shall!’ It was every word 
he spoke—‘ You shall!’ I turned, he turned, 
and in half a minute I was driving rapidly home- 
ward. Not one word did I permit myself to utter 
on the way. Arriving at the hotel, I ran to my 
room, locked my door, and indulged my new-born 
ecstasy.” 

* * ‘ * * 

“It was two years before I did hear—two 
years in which po faith never wavered—no, not for 
an instant—in which I never had a doubt nor a 
troubled thought. In two years he came. What 
followed then there is no need of detailing. From 
college Sam had gone directly to the place where we 
now reside. In a few months he was to be admitted 
to the bar, and had already formed a valuable law 
connection. In another year we were married— 
weren’t we, Sam ?”’ 














SOUTHERN DAY AT THE CENTENNIAL. 
GALLANT KNIGHTS IN THE LISTS. 


N Thursday, the 19th inst., the States of Virginia, 
Delaware and Maryland, and also the District of 
Colunibia, were represented at the C@ntennial. With 
the exception of Pennsylvania Day, the attendance 
was the greatest in point of numbers the Exhibition 
has yet had, the total number of paying admis-<ions 
reaching close upon 170,000. The surrender of 
Yorktown on the 19th of October, 1781, made the 
day peculiarly interesting to Virginians, while the 
burning of the vessel Peggy Stewart, freighted with 
tea, in Annapolis Harbor, Maryland, October 19th, 
1774, caused the representation from that State to 
celebrate the occasion with greater éclat than 
otherwise would have been shown. The novel 
event of the day, however, was the tournament, 
and this peculiar contest, so popular in the South, 
was looked forward to with eager interest by the 
tens of thousands of spectators who had gathered 
at the foot of George’s Hill. 

The knights entered for the contest were selected 
from a very large number who had expressed their 
desire to compete. They numbered fifteen, and 
thirteen of them selected each one of the original 
States to represent, while one championed the 
Union and another the Centennial. Their names 
were: H. Crozier, New Hampshire; E. H. Mac- 
Farland, Jr., Massachusetts; William P. Bryan, 
Connecticut; George V. Bacon, New York; C. D. 
Chapman, New Jersey; Hext. M. Perry, Pennsyl- 
vania; R. L. Kane, Delaware; R. W. Hereford, 
Maryland; E. F. Gallagher, Virginia; J. M. Hardy, 
North Carolina; F. Nelson Jarboe, South Carolina; 
C. A. Fox, Georgia; Charles White, Jr., the Cen- 
tennial; and A. B. Suit, the Union. Three or four 
appeared in gay costumes of velvet and tinsel, and 
wore a helmet; but there was nothing particularly 
knightly about the costumes of the others except 
their sashes and plumed hats. When the knights 
had been ranged in front of the stand. Colonel Suit 
stepped to the front, and in a few words introduced 
to them Colonel J. J. Stewart, of Baltimore, as the 
orator of the day, who delivered a very eloquent 
address. 

The Chief Marshal then ordered the riders to the 
starting-point, and the tilting was begun. The 
knights were entitled to three trials, the victor 
being the winner of the greatest number of rings. 
The arches were placed ninety feet apart, and the 


. knights, after getting their horses under full speed, 


rode, with their lances held well up at the side, 
under the three arches, endeavoring to pick a rin 
from each wire. New Hampshire came first, an 
carried off one ring, and Massachusetts failed to 
win any, but Rhode Island caught one. The other 
States then came in succession, as follows: Con- 
necticut, 2; New York, none; New Jersey, 2; 
Pennsylvania, none;: Delaware, 2; Maryland, 3; 
Virginia, 1; North Carolina, 1; South Carolina, 2; 
Georgia, 1; Centennial, 2; Union, 2 

In the second trial New Hampshire took 1; Mas- 
sachusetts, none ; Rhode Island, 1 ; Connecticut, 2 ; 
New York, 1; New Jersey, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; 
Delaware, 3; Maryland, 1; Virginia, 1; North 
Carolina, 1; Sonth Carolina, 2; Georgia, none; 
Centennial, 2; Union, none. 

In the third trial New Hampshire won 3; Massa- 
chuseita, 1; Rhode Island, 1; Connecticut, 2; New 
York, 2; New Jersey, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Dela- 
ware, 3; Virginia, 1; North Carolina, 1; South 
Carolina, 2; Georgia, 1; Centennial, 2; Union, 
none. 

Delaware, having gained the largest number of 
rings, was declared the victor, and the tilting then 
continued in order to run out the ties, until the list 
stood as follows: Delaware first, Centennial sec- 
ond, Connecticut. third, South Carolina fourth, and 
Maryland fifth. The judges then dismissed the 
knights until evening, when the concluding cere- 
monies, the awarding of prizes, and the crowning 
of the Queen of Love and Beauty, took place in 
Judges’ Hal. Mr. R. J. Kane, of Baltimore, the 
succes-ful knight, chose as the Queen of the Even- 
ing Miss Parke P. Perkins, a beautiful brunette, 
from Buekingham County, Va., who bore her 
honors blushingly. 





In the evening the Judges’ Pavilion presented a 
magniticent appearance upon the coronation of the 

een of Love and Beauty by the victorious knight. 
The main hall was gayly bedecked with banners, 
and costly exotics lent beauty and fragrance to the 
brilliant scene. On a raised dais at the southern 
end of the hall was placed a throne for the Queen, 
upon which calcium fights in the gallery threw their 
glittering rays. The Master of Ceremonies an- 
nounced the knights,who entered in full costume and 
grouped themselves behind the rostrum, while the 
five victors took their positions on the dais, with the 
winner of the first prize on the left of the throne. 
The Queen was then announced, and entered 
attended by four maids of honor and two pages, all 
of whom were handsomely and appropriately cos- 
tumed. Miss Parke P. Perkins, of Virginia, repre- 
sented the Queen, and her maids of honor were 
Misses Griffith, of Maryland; Holland, of Florida ; 
Taylor, of Baltimore; and Bladen, of Philadelphia. 
A lengthy and interesting address on chivalry and 
knighthood was delivered by Mr. Stewart, of Mary- 
land, after which the Quees of Love and Beauty was 
formally crowned by Sir Knight Rand, of Delaware, 
the winner of the first prize. After the crown was 
placed upon her head an invisible quartet, con- 
cealed behind the flags which covered the 
rostrum, chanted a song beginning ‘‘ U Queen, rule 
for ever over land and sea.’’ Thetmaids of honor were 
then crowned by the four other victorious knights, 
alter which the Queen held’a reception. Among 
others who were introduced to her in the course of 
the evening was Wu-Yung-Ding, a Chinese mandarin 
of the red button, who is an exhibitor at the Cen- 
tennial. A grand coronation ball ended the day’s 
festivities. Much credit is due to the efficient eflorts 
of Mr. Alexander H. Brown, the chairman of the 
Reception Committee. 


FIRST PUBLIC CREMATION FURNACE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


5 er first and only cremation-furnace erected in 
the United States for public use has recently 
been completed at Washington, Pennsylvania, 
upon the property of Doctor F. J. Le Moyne. It was 
built of brick, after the doctor’s plans, for the incine- 
ration of his own corpse, but, as a number of people 
have desired their bodies to pass through the 
process of cremation, it will be placed at the ser- 
vice of the general public. It has three chimneys 
and two rooms. In one corner of the building is a 
room for the reception of an urn or other recep- 
tacle for the ashes, while the table near the centre 
of the room is designed as a resting-place for the 
corpse during the ceremonies preliminary to the 
burning. The door on the right opens into the 
furnace-room. Here is seen-an open retort, the lid 
or cover of which is lying against the wall. The 
small door at the left of the furnace opens into the 
coke or fuel-room, and the large door on the same 
side leads into the reception-room. Our sketches 
are made from a po‘nt looking from the main en- 
trance doors. It is said that there are several 
bodies deposited in the neighborhood, awaiting the 
time for the first exemplification of the system. 








Burning Glasses. 


Tue history of burning mirrors of brass is known. 
At Rome the sacred fire was lighted with apparatus 
of this kind, and Archimedes fired the shipg-which 
were blockading Syracuse by concentrating upon 
them the sun’s rays by means of a large reflector. 
Buffon repeated successfully the experiments of 
Archimedes. With a mirror of very slight curva- 
ture, consisting of a number of pieces of looking- 
glass, he set fire, at some distance, to fir and beech- 
planks, melted tin and silver, and brought iron to 
a red heat. Saussure later accumulated, by means 
of superimposed inclosures of glass, the sun’s heat 
up to a temperature exceeding that of boiling 
water, and Sir John Herschel repeated these ex- 
periments at the Cape of Good Hope at various 
times between 1834 and 1838. At the same period 
the French physicist Pouillet was engaged at Paris 
in measuring the calorific intensity of solar radiation, 
arriving at the conclusion that the heat emitted 
from the sun and poured down upon the earth in one 
year would suffice to melt a sheet of ice thirty 
metres thick, and enveloping the entire globe. 
About the year 1860, M. Mouchot, then Professor 
of Mathematics in the Lycée of Alencon, being 
stimulated by the researches of Pouillet as well as 
by those of Melloni, the ablest of Italian physicists 
who had made experiments of incomparable 
precision upon the transmission of heat, boldly 
attacked the question of the utilization of the sun’s 
heat. The mechanical equivalent of heat had at 
length been determined. Thanks to Melloni, we 
already knew the quantity ot caloric which different 
bodies, as glass, when reduced to thin laminz, 
suffer to pass through, as also the difference in the 
reflecting power of polished metallic surfaces 
according to the nature of the metals employed. 
But to measure the amount of vis viva transmitted 
daily from the sun to the earth, and, more Utopian 
still, to concentrate, at little cost, the sun’s rays, 
so as to realize all the effects of which they are 
capable, were objects the attainment of which was 
henceforth insured, though Buffon and Saussure had 
failed, owing to the insufficiency of the data at their 
command. The question is now merely a matter of 
—e an application of well-known physical 
aws. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Earl of Dufferin at Victoria, British 
Columbia, 


In the excitement of the Centennial Exposition, the 
journey across the continent of the Earl of Dufferin, 
the popular Governor-General of the Canadian Do. 
minion, bas scarcely attracted the attention which 
such an occurrence might be expected to excite. On 
August 15th, His Excellency, accompanied by the 
Countess of Dufferin and a brilliant staff, arrived at Port 
Esquimault, on Vancouver Island, from San Francisco, 
in H. M.S. Fantome. On reaching the city of Victoria, 
the Mayor, Mr. J. R. Drummond,,with the Town Council, 
met His Excellency, and a procession was formed of the 
Canadiac Militia, Volunteer Guards, Odd Fellows, Fo- 
resters and Fire Brigade, to enter the city. The tri- 
umphal arch at the intersection of Government Strect 
and Yates Street, where platforms and balconies were 
erected for lady spectators, was the central point of this 
agreeable pageant. Lord Dufferin assured the British 
Columbians of the sincere good-will of their Canadian 


-fellow-subjegts, and hoped to see the material, as weil 


as the political, convection between them rendered 
more close and intimate before the end of his term of 
office. Their Excellencies staid at Government House, 
Victoria, till the last week of September, mingling with 


the local society in a variety of entertainments. On 
September 23d they returned by the Amethyst to San 
Francisco, on their way back to Canada. 


The Largest Gun in England. 


The removal of the new 81-ton gun from the Wool- 
wich Arsenal to Shoeburyness for experimental! firing 
practice, begun in the last three days of September, was 
a formidable mechanical operation. It was placed on a 
large barge by the mew Armstrong hydraulic crane, 
capable of lifting 100 tons. At Shoeburyvess were pre- 
pared two special lauding-places, one at the east side of 
the station, for the range and accuracy experiments, the 
other on the southwest side, close to which a target is 
erected which the gun will fire at in the second course 
of experimental practice. At the last landing a gridiron 
constructed of long spars, on which the barge was to 
settle; and aconcrete jetty, twenty (cet long and nine feet 
wide, on which rails were laid to connect with those in 
the barge, and to convey the gun one hundred and twenty 
feet to the firing platform. The barge being brought to the 
landing-place, four powerful windlasses, firmly bedded on 
shore, were manned by numerous hands ; ropes were 
attached to the rings of the gun-carriage, and it was drawn 
slowly up the landing-slope about twenty feet on to the 
firing-platform, where it finally rested, the operation of 
landing having occupied two hours and a half. 


Servian Soldiers Chanting Hymns Before 
a Fight. 

One of our foreign sketches this week represents an 
impressive incident in the Turkish insurrection, which 
occurred on September 12th. A regiment of Servian 
soldiers, on their way to engage in the desperate battle 
of Ereovatz, joined in a chanted prayer while on the 
march, in which they were led by their priests, of the 
Greek Church. 


Erecting a Gigantic Fossil in the Paris 
Museum. 

About two years ago some workmen, digging in the 
soil at Dufort, France, encountered a quantity of fossil- 
ized bones, which the managers of the Paris Museum 
purchased, and have at length succeeded in sotting to- 
gether for permanent preservatibn. At first sight they 
appear to be the skeleton of a gigantic mammoth, but 
from the structure of their molar teeth they are recog- 
nized as pertaining to the extinct animal known as the 
Elephas meridionalis, which preceded the appearance on 
the earth of both the mastadon and mammoth. The 
stratum in which they were found belongs to the plio- 
cene or tertiary period. This elephant must have been 
the hugest of all animals. His skeleton measures over 
19 feet in height and 16 inlength. It was herbivorous, 
The restoration of the bones was a difficult process, 
calling into play considerable mechanical ingenuity. 


The Investiture of Sultan Abdul-Hamid. 


The ceremony in Turkey that corresponds to the 
Coronation Service is that of the Investiture of the 
Sword of Othman, and on September 7th Abdul-Hamid 
proceeded to the tomb of his great ancestor—the Mosque 
of Eyoub—for that purpose. Leaving the palace of the 
Doima Baghtche about midday, he proceeded by water to 
his destivation, but returned by land to receive the 
salutations of the thousands of his subjects who had 
gathered to render him homage. The tomb is regarded 
as the most sacred place in Stamboul—a place where a 
Christian hardly dares to set his foot, and where every 
wealthy Moslem desires to be buried. Mahomet the 
Conqueror built on the site of the tomb the elegant white 
marble Mosque of Eyoub. A beautiful and lofty cupola, 
flanked by demi-cupolas, towers over a number of 
smaller domes, and from the lovely grove of trees which 
surrounds the mosque there spring two minarets with 
double galleries, which are richly ornamented. /Ugdera 
kiosk around the tomb of Eyoub wiarge numbe? of lamps 
continually burn. 


The Emperor William in Leipsic. 


On the Sth of September, the German Emperor, with 
a suite of 200 military and civil dignitaries, paid a visit 
to King Albert of Saxony, at Leipsic. The entrance of 
the German Emperor into the renowned Saxon Univer- 
sity was a splendid affair, A triumphal arch was 
erected near the railroad depot, and here the Emperor 
was welcomed by the royal Saxon family, and the 
heads of the military and civil departments of Saxony. 
On the following day a grand military spectacle took 
place near the village of Pulgar, about twelve miles 
southeast of Leipsic, where 50,000 soldiers were con- 
centrated for the mancuvres. At eleven o'clock the 
German Emperor, the King of Saxony, all the /’russian 
and Saxon and many other princes, with about 500 
officers of the highest ranks from all parts of Europe, 
arrived at Pulgar, and immediately the German Em- 
peror took command of the troops, and led them in 
review before King Albert. Alter this was over, the 
King took command of bis army, and marched them in 
review before the Emperor, who received the compli- 
ment, in company with the Queen of Saxony. 


Servian Hospital Conveyances. 


Baron Mundy, the Chief Inspector of Hospitals in 
Servia, and who is renowned for his careful attention to 
the comforts of the wounded, has invented several new 
conveyances to carry the wounded from the battle-fleld. 
Our sketch explains how these stretchers are worked. 
The armchair arrangement is for mountain warfare. 
The wounded can be covered {rom the sun and rain, and 
distressing sights of the field, by means of a canvas sheet 
attached to the apparatus. The energetic baron has also 
organized a line of hospital barges between Semendria 
and the hospitals of Belgrade, which, though roughly 
built, afford much better means of transit, for a part of 
the way from the front, than the ambulance-wagons 
hitherto used, and which have accelerated the death of 
80 many patients during this terrible war. 








VAGARIES OF THE HOUR. 


THE search for the $4,800,000 of treasure, supposed 
to have been sunk with the British frigate Hussar, 
off Port Morris, N. Y., has been abandoned for the 
season, as the chief diver, Sidney Cook, has gone to 
San Francisco, where he is to resume work on the 
wreck of the steamship Golden Gat , burned in 1862, 
from which he has already recovered $700,000, 


AN old English game—hare and hounds—has 
been revived by the students of the preparatory 
school connected with the College of New Jersey, 
Princeton. On October 19th, two Maryland lads 
were the hares, and although the chase led over a 
rocky country for sixteen miles, they were ‘not 
caught. The distance was made in two hours and 
eighteen minutes, 


A MONTANA squatter built a small frame shanty 
on another man’s land, and when he was requested 
to move, positively declined todo so. One nighta 
small company of settlers gathered around his 
cabin while he and his wife were asleep, and, lifting 
the whole concern, occupants and shanty, with 
great deliberation and care, carried it to the river 
and set iton a smal! raft. Then they pushed the raft 
out into the stream and cast it adrift. When the 
squatter got up in the morning he found himself 
| many miles down-stream. 








CENTENNIAL NOTES, 


—E1our TrHovsanp birds comprised the poultry 
display. 

—Mrs. Potx, widow of the ex-President, will 
visit the Centennial at the beginning of November. 


—A Puttapetruta lady invented a mustache 
spoon, which is on exhibition in the Women's Pavilion. 


—Miss Emity Sarratn, one of the finest steel 
engravers living, received an award for au oil painting. 


—Or the one thousand American pictures on 
exhibition, not more than three hundred are accounted 
first-class. 


—An Amsterdam Art Society exhibits about 
one hundred and fifty paintings and some fine line 
engravings. 


—Tue Kingdom of the Netherlands, in propor- 
tion to her resources, has given one of the best exhibits 
in the Fair. 


—Tue corner-stone of the Christopher Colum- 
bus monument is laid, and the statue will be unvailed 
on the 12th. 


—HeEart-acneEs and beart-barnings over the 
awards. The list of awards will make a k almost as 
large as an ordinary magazine. 


—A.most the only piece of true stained glass 
is by a Boston exhibitor, and represents the figure of 
Giorgione’s ‘* Knight in Armor.” 


—Tue proceeds from the sale of California 
fruits and vegetables are to be applied to the yellow- 
fever sufferers of Savannah and Bruuswick. 


—Tuere are some fine specimens of stained and 
painted glass windows in the Exhibition, the most 
noted ones coming from Munich, Belgium and New 
South Wales. 


—Tue programme for the closing ceremonies 
is in the hands of Messrs, Durney (of South Carolina), 
D. J. Morrell (of Pennsylvania), and Wm. H. Parsons (of 
Texas, of the Commission. 


—TueE official catalogue of the Exhibition has 
at length been completed. It is a volume of some 
twelve hundred and fifty pages, and will be a useful 
book to have in the library. 


—Miss Lina Lucxnannt, the talented pianiste, 
is giving daily recitals at Knabe's Pavilion, Centennial 
Grounds, and attracting large audiences by her mug- 
nificent pianoforte performances. 


—One of the successes of the Exhibition was 
the pomological display, which closed on October 14th. 
The Western States, particularly Kausas, California and 
Oregon, made noteworthy exhibits. 


—Over one hundred thousand paying visitors 
where on the grounds on “New Hampshire Day,” an 
additional attraction being the dedication of the Colum- 
bus monument by the Italian societies. 


—In the German section of the Art Depart- 
ment Herr Manger’s colossal statue of Prince Bismarck 
is usually accepted by visitors without catalogues as a 
flattering likeness of Mr. Benjamin F. Butler. 


—Tue Witherspoon statue and pedestal, a con- 
tribution from the byterians to the Centennial, will 
be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on the 20th—- 
the Synod of Philadelphia attending in a body. 


—Some of the lacquered work in the Nether- 
lands Department closely resembles antique Japan-work. 
Two folding sereens, each containing four panels, have 
scenes, exquisitely worked in pearl, taken from “‘ Faust 
and Marguerite’ and ‘ William Teil.”’ 


= More two hundred boxes of goods 
which had been detained at San Francisco, iroii Siaia, 


have arrived, and are now in the Government Building. 
The articles are said go be very beautiful, and the 
catalogue Gills forty-two large pages, 


—** Farrn,”’ one of the three boats which Dr. 
Kane and party hauled a distance of eighty miles over 
the ice, and then pr ded one th d miles to Discd 
in open sea, in the Arctic expedition of 1855, is an 
interesting relic with the United States Navy Depart- 
ment. 


©). : A ° 
—An English firm of silversmiths makes a dis- 
play of what is known as the Helicon vase. It is 
wrought out of silver and steel by the repousse process, 
and occupied six years in its mannfacture. It is con- 
sidered the masterpiece of the eminent metal sculp- 
tor, M. Morel Ladeuil. 


—Awn Englishman writing to the London Times 
speaks of the marked American character of Machinery 
Hall. He says that the patriotic and prodigious efforts 
of individual citizens and firms to sustain the mechani- 
cal reputation of the country is worthy of all praise, 
and impress a stranger immensely. 


—His Excetitency the Earl of Dufferin, 
Governor-General of Canada, and Sir Edward Thornton, 
British Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington, were 
escorted through the grounds by Colonel Herbert Sand- 
ford, British Commisioner, on October 12th, who enter- 
tained them in the evening at a banquet at the St. 
George’s House. 


In addition to the celebration of State Days 
and United States Day at the close of the Exhibition, 
it has been proposed that citizens of foreign birth hold 
a series of celebrations on the grounds. Several pro- 
minent Germans of Philadelphia have already begun 
arrangements for a gathering of their fellow-country- 
men, and it is suggested that the Irish and French 
follow suit. 


—Cotonet Daniet Negpuam, President of 
the Agricultural Society of New England,:in a recent 
address before his society in the Massachusetts Building, 
claims to have suggested the propriety of holding an 
American Centennial Exhibition as early as 1868,.when 
addressing a mecting at Music Hall, Boston, for the 
distribution of the awards gained by Massachusetts ex- 
hibitors at the Paris Exposition. He claimed that that 
suggestion preceded any other by nearly a year 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING Oct. 21, 1876, 


Tax Theodore Thomas grand: and popular concerts at 
Steinway Hall came to an end on Saturday, October 
2ist. They were very successful. ... The Mozart 
Club, of New York, gave a concert at Steinway Hall, 
Thursday evening, October 19th. ... Mile. Belocca 
appeared again at the Sunday Night Concert given at 
Booth’s Theatre, October 22d... . Mile. Aimée began 
a short season of Opera Bouffe performances at the 
Academy of Music, Monday, October 23d. “La Jolie 
Parfumeuse’’ was the pitce de resistance of the réper- 
toire,.... ‘Forbidden Fruit” bad been a windfall at 
Wallack’s Theatre ,.. ‘Tom Cobb” and “Sweet- 
hearts’ have been played to enthusiastic audiences at 
the Park Theatre.... ‘Uncles Tom’s Cabin” is @ 
great success at the Grand Opera House. ... “ Life’ 
reigus serenely at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, . . No 
diminution in the popularity of ‘ Sardanapalus” at 
Booth’s Theatre... . ‘The Two Orphans” continues 
to crowd the Union Square Theatre. ... New features 
have been introduced into ‘ Baba’ at Niblo's Garden, 
It will run until the Lenten season, 
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WAITING FOR 
UNCONSCIOUS THAT THE WAR ENDED ELEVEN 


AN 


~ “The people of the United States have submitted to a great many 
usurpations, and tolerated a great many pretensions, misled by the 
improper use and application of constitutional phrases. If they donot 

soon come to the rescue of the Constitution, the mask will be entirely 

thrown off, and they who seek to rule by military power and military & THEY SEEM TO BE 


“T believe that the assertion that the South Carolinians are insur- 
intimidation will cease to employ constitutional phrases. — G. 7. Curtis. 


rectionary, or that they are likely to be; is false. The only object to be 
gained by the Administration in sending us, or other detachments of 
the United States army, to South Carolina, is the awing of peaceable 


voters #0 that thev will be disinclined to go to the polls with Demo- 
cratic tickets.”—U. S Army Officer under Orders for 8. Carolina. 
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ary , ‘ “It is the most lawless outrage on record. It is forbidden by the 
MAS! AR ‘“‘The unexpected loss of Indiana, and the almost certain loss of ; : Otrag . 

Y ENEMY. New York, which the Republicans here sce is going for Tilden, have ahs bet of the pepe gee and by its whole spirit. Even 

induced a change of policy, and the programme now seems to be to t were the exercise of legal pqwer, it is.a cruelty so base that no. 

make up for the loss of New York by using the army to take posses- civilized despot would be guilty of it. Ignorance would be no ex. 


EVEN MARS AGO, AND THAT . as 
i) WE ARE NOW A UNITE - m4 cuse, Rut the parties mainly engaged in pushing this affair on are 
D COUNTRY sion of at least four or five of the Southern States. not ignorant of the law."—Judge Black, P 8 
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Joaquin MILLER. 


HE red-clad fishers row and creep 
Below the crags, as half asicep, 
Nor ever make a single sound. 
The walls are steep, 
The waves are deep; 
And if the dead man should be found 
By these same fishers in their round, 
Why, who shall say but he was drowned? 


L 


The lakes lay bright as bits of broken moon 

Just newly set within the cloven earth; 

The ripened fieids drew round a golden girth 

Far up the steeps, and glittered in the noon. 

And when the sun fell down, from leafy shore 
Fond lovers stole in pairs to ply the oar, 

The stars, as large as lilies flecked the blue; 
From out the Alps the moon came wheeling through 
The rocky pass the great Napoleon knew. 


IL 


A gala night it was—the season’s prime. 

We rode from castled lake to festal town, 

To fair Milan—my friend and I ; rode down 

By night, where grasses waved in rippled rnyme : 
And so what theme but love at such a time? 

His proud lip curved the while with scorn 

At thought of love ; and then, as one forlorn, 

He sighed, then bared his temples, dashed with gray, 
Then mocked, as one outworn and well blasé. 


III. 


A gorgeous tiger-lily, flaming red, 

So full of battle, of the trumpet’s blare, 

Of old-time passion, upreared its head. 

I galloped past. I leaned, I clutched it there 
From out the long, strong grass. I held it high, 
And cried, ‘Lo! this to-night shall deck her hair 
Through all the dance. And mark! the man shall die 
Who dares assault, for good or ill design, 

The citadel where I shall set this sign.” 


IV. 


He spake no spare word all the after while. 
That scornful, cold, contemptuous smile of his! 
Why, better men have died for less than this. 
Then in the hall the same old hateful smile! 
Then marvel not that when she graced the floor, 
With all the beauties gathered from the four 
Far quarters of the world, and she, my fair, 
The fairest, wore within her midnight hair 

My tiger-lily—marvel not, I say, 

That he glared like some wild beast well at bay. 


Vv. 


Oh, she shone fairer than the Summer star, 

Or curled sweet moon in middle destiny ; 

More fair than sunrise climbing up the sea, 

Where all the loves of Adriana are 

Who loves, who truly loves, will stand aloof ; 

The noisy tongue makes most unholy proof 

Of shallow waters. All the while afar 
From out the dance I stood and watched my star, 
My tiger-lily borne an oriflarnme of war. 


VI 


A thousand beauties blushed at love’s advance, 
Like bright white mice in moonlight at their play, 
Or sunfish shouting in some shining bay, 

The swift feet shot and glittered in the dance. 

Oh, have you loved, and truly loved, and seen 
Aught else the while than your own stately queen ? 
Her presence it was mujesty—-so tall ; 

Her proud development encompassed all. 

She filled all space. I sought, I saw but her ; 

I followed as some fervid worshiper. 


VIt. 

Adown che dance she moved with matchless grace, 
The world—my world—moved with her. Suddenly 
I questioned whom her cavalier might be, 
‘Twas he! His face was leaning to her face! 
I clutched my blade ; I sprang ; I caught my breath, 
And so stood leaning still as death. 
And they stood still. She blushed, then reached and 

tore 


The lily as she passed, and down the floor 
She strewed its heart like bits of gushing gore. . . 


VIL 
°Twas he said heads, not hearts, were made to break. 
He taught me this that night in splendid scorn. 
I learned too well. The dance was done. Ere morn 
We mounted—he and I—but no more spake... . 
Aud this for woman’s love! My lily worn 
In her dark hair in pride, to then be torn, 
And trampled on, for this bold stranger’s sake! .. . 
Two men rode silent back towards the lake— 
Two men rode silent down, but only one 
Rode up at morn to meet the rising sun. 


The walls are steep, 
The crags shall keep 
Their everlasting wrath profound. 
The walls are steep, 
The waves are deep ; 
And if a dead man should be found 
‘By red-clad fishers in their round, 
Why, who shall say but he was drowned? 


—The Galazy for November. 


AV Girl’s Vengeance. 


Etra W. PIERCE, 


-AvTuor or ‘‘Tae Story or a Birtu,” ‘‘Tag TankaRD 
or Benepirers,” ‘Tas Birtamark,” Erc. 


(CHAPTER XXXIII.—DOLLY'S WEDDING-DAY. 
BIRD was singing in the vines outside the mul- 
A lioned window — his long, clear, ringing notes 
awoke Dolly from her happy sleep. She 
wprang from her bed. A Swiss clock on her mantel 
reing | bing ad happaeed A confused feel- 
that somethin , or was going to 
Sinens, filled her Pay ad Guy edeltnedh vee 
iturned? She peered through her soft, swaying 
-curtains down upon the lawn where he often 
‘walked in the early morning, but saw no one. The 
swhole house seemed un’ y silent. Dolly made 
her toilet without assistance, smiling to herself, 
sand with a radiant light in her brown eyes. The 
«sky was as blue as sapphire, the sun lay golden on 
«garden and park. ould it shine like this on the 
morrow —the glorious, the enchanted morrow—her 
Sees f She hoped so, because sunshine 
‘always to a bride. Hardly was she 
dressed when Hazelwood entered. 


diately dispatched the following message to her son 





time. A groom has gone to the station; he will 
bring him back to breakfast, I dare say.” 

No, Guy had not come; but neither mother nor 
betrothed felt the smallest thrill of uneasiness. He 
had failed in some way to meet North. Nothing could 
keep him from them long. He was not likely to 
forget that this was the day before his marriage, 
and that the two beings nearest and dearest to him 
in the world were impatiently awaiting his return 
with his American friend. 

“TI know how it is,’ laughed Dolly, lightly. 
“Damon and Pythias have met, and, in the ardor 
of their friendship, forgotten time, place, and | 
everything else in the world. I am jealous of 
Doctor North. He is Guy's one ideal of perfec- 
tion, you know. I shall be angry with him, too, if 
he keeps my lover from me to-day.” 

“ As if anybody =~ could do that, you absurd 
child!” answered Mrs. Hazelwood. 

Together they descended to the breakfast-room. 
Dolly went over to the window, and stood there 
straining her bright eyes to catch the first glimpse 
of the cariage as it should return from the station. 
An hour passed, but it did not come. 

Morning began to dwindle into noon. 

‘¢ Those dreadful laggards!’ cried Mrs. Iazel- 
wood, impatiently; “everything is quite spoiled. 
Let us leave them to appear at their leisure, Dolly, 
and eat our breakfast like sensible mortals.” 

The two sat down to table, but with small appe- 
tite for the rolls and omelet, the chocolate, and 
the broiled birds. Both were disappointed and a 
trifle irritated. 

Hazel Hall rang with busy preparations for the 
morrow. Servants hurried about excitedly, and in 
an upper chamber of the house Johnson was pack- 
ing for the bride. Where wax Guy? Just as the 
pair arose from their belated meal, Mrs. Hazel- 
wood’s groom returned from the station--alone! 
Trains from London had come and gone, but he had 
seen nothing of his master. 

‘¢ What can the matter be?” thought Dolly un- 
easily. “‘ He certainly meant to return to us before 
this time. It is Stephen North who is keeping 
him.” And she tossed her proud head a little 
angrily, but said not a word. 

uncheon-time came and passed, but brought no 
Guy. 
My dear Dolly,” said Mrs. Hazelwood, with 
assumed carelessness, ‘‘let us send a telegram to 
that London hotel where he was to meet Doctor 
North. Whatever the spell is which holds him 
there with his friend, I am sure a message from 
home will dissolve it.” 

She rang for the carriage. The two donned 
their outer garments, and rode away through the 
lovely Sprinz afternoon to Hazelcroft. 

The telegraph-office was connected with the 
station ; it Thad no occupants as they entered, save 
the operator and a small boy, who surveyed with 
lively curiosity the richly dressed and anxious-eyed 
ladies from the [lall. Mrs. Hazelwood imme- 


at the St. James Hotel, Piccadilly : 


“ What has happened? Why do you not come 
home? Answer immediately.” 


She seated herself with Dolly to wait for Guy's 
reply. Neither spoke. Every moment seemed an 
eternity. Outside the door the groom and horses 
waited. The gairish sunshine streamed ints the 
room, and lay in level streaks along the dusty floor. 
Dolly glanced again and again at the clock on the 
wall. Her fear as yet was so vague that it 
scarcely deserved the name. An hour passed, but 
no answer came to the dispatch. 

“‘ Perhaps he is not at the St. James,” said Mrs. 
Hazelwood, struggling to preserve a cheerful tone 
of voice. “ Let us ask Stephen North.” 

Another message was flashed over the wires— 
this time to the American doctor. 


“ Are you there ?”’ it said. “* Where is Guy ? He 
went to London yesterday to meet you, and has not 
returned. What does it mean? To-morrow is 
his wedding-day.”’ 


A little while, and back came this answer: 


“Tam here. Arrived late last evening. Found 
a pry = from Guy, but have not yet seen him. 
Do not know what it means. What do you wish 
me to do? Srerpuen Norru.”’ 


Mrs. Hazelwood replied: ‘ For Heaven's sake 
find him at once! [I am much alarmed,” and 
appended to her entreaty the name of Guy's club, 
ond te address of his London lawyers. Then she 
returned with Dolly to the carriage, and rode 
back to Hazel Hall. 

Guy Hazelwood was not with Doctor North--the 
latter had not even seen him. Strange! Where, 
then, was the laggard lover? Mother and be- 
trothed felt an uncomfortable thrill of astonish- 
ment and dismay. 

‘* It is quite incomprehensible,” said Mrs. Hazel- 
wood; ‘*but he must have some good reason for 
his conduct, Guy would never, never act like 
this without a sufficient cause. My dear child, let 
us not fret. Doctor North will find him at once, 
and show him my message. He will surely be 
with us by nightfall.”’ 

Dolly’s proud lip looked a little grieved; there 
was a flash of anger in her brown eyes. She did 
not relish such treatment as this. What was her 
lover doing in London away from Stephen North 
— away from her on this day before his marriage ? 
He must know that his absence would fill her with 
anxiety and fear. Why had he sent no message 
to explain it? For the first time she accused him 
of unkindness—for the first time for weeks and 
months Dolly was miserable, Dinner was waiting 
when the two reached the Hall. Habit is an im- 
perative master, and they sat down to table me- 
chanically, but in utter silence and without ap- 
petite. Their restless eyes wandered constant 
towards the door. They started at every prc | 
The night —an unwelcome guest, indeed—crept into 
the grand room, and seemed to bring a great 





shadow and heaviness with it. Mrs. Hazelwood 
rang the bell sharply, and a man-servant appeared. ' 

“ There’s a London train due at Hazelcroft in a | 
half-hour,” she said. ‘‘ Send a dog-cart at once to 
the station for Mr. Hazelwood,” 


meal, ‘We shall soon hear an explanation of this 
strange business, my dear.” 

To beguile the time till the dog-cart’s return, 
she coaxed Dolly away to view the preparations 
for the morrow. From room to room they went, 
looking at everything, seeing nothing, both out- 
wardly placid and inwardly consumed by a fever of 
fear and impatience. There was no ghost to dis- 
turb them in the south wing to-night, and even 
had one been there, Dolly would have never 
noticed it—she was too much preoccupied, Pre- 
sently the roll of wheels was heard in the drive. 
She rushed to the window, followed by Mrs. Hazel- 
wood. The dog-cart had returned from the sta- 
tion, but with one occupant only—the groom who 
drove it. 

‘“‘Mr. Hazelwood didn’t come in the train, 
ma’am,” said the latter to his astonished mistress. 
For the first time she grew pale. 

“What can have happened ?” she cried invol- 
untarily—“ what can have happened ?’’ and then 
she caught Dolly suddenly in her arms. “‘ My dear 
child. there are still many hours betwixt this time 
and eleven o’clock to-morrow, at any one of which 
he is likely to appear! T will send a servant back 
to town to telegraph again to Doctor North.” 

The man departed with this message: “ Have 
you found him 2?” and in the dark, dreary, foggy 
evening returned with this reply: “No yet,” 
which implied, of course, that Guy's whereabouts 
were not known, either at his club or the office of 
his lawyers. A strange chill crept over Mrs. 
Hazelwood. She looked at Dolly, who stood beside 
her stark and cold, as if unable to comprehend the 
perplexing situation. 

‘*Come,” she cried, still keeping a brave front, 
“Jet us have patience a little longer. Dolly, Dolly, 
Guy loves you too well to forget that to-morow is 
his wedding-day !” 

Dolly answered not a word. The twain seated 
themselves by the drawing-room fire, pale, silent, 
with ears strained to catch every sound, and eyes 
full of unspeakable fears. The night had fallen 
dark and dreary, as if in sympathy with Dolly’s 
prospects, Wet dripped on the panes; the house 
seemed funereal. A clock on the mantel chimed 
shrilly at intervals. Hour after hour dragged by, 
but Guy Hazelwood did not come. 

It was nearly midnight when Dolly went away 
to her own chamber. 

“Try to sleep,” were Mrs. Hazelwood’s last 
words ; ‘and should Guy arrive in the night, I will 
call you.” 

Sleep ?-—there was nu such thing for Dolly. She 

ut out her light, indeed, and crept into her white 
Bed, but not to close her eyes. 

The wedding was fixed for eleven o’clock on the 
morrow. It would be a genuine English wedding, 
with bells ringing, and rosy-faced villagers wae 
ing the old stone church, and charity-children 
strewing flowers in the path of the happy pair. 
The rector's pretty daughters were the bridemaids- 
elect, and some relative of Mrs. Hazelwood's, an 
M. P., was coming from London to give the bride 
away. Everything was ready, but where —where 
was Guy? Oh, how could he treat her like this, 
how could he absent himself from her in such a 
strange, mysterious way ? Dolly lay on her pillow 
with blank, wide-open eyes staring into the dark, 
and pondered these questions drearily. One o'clock 
struck. Nobody came to tell her that Guy had 
arrived. Not a sound could be heard in the house 
save now and then a movement in Mrs. Hazel- 
wood’s dressing-room, by which Tolly knew that 
she was not sleeping. 

Two o'clock! Hark! A strain of music floated 
suddenly into the chamber, the low, soft moanin 
of a flute. Dolly started up on her pillow snl 
listened. 

It came from that mysterious quarter of the 
Hall, the south wing. and was evidently the same 
instrument that once before astonished our heroine, 
and piqued the curiosity of the seamstress, Sarah 
Johnson. 

Now the musician was playing something so 
dolorous that it seemed as if he had been placed 
en rapport with Dolly’s own heart. She held her 
very breath to catch the mournful, marvelous 
notes which rose and fell, began and ended, like a 
ery of despair. 

She was chilled to the bone as she listened. A 
sort of surperstitious awe crept over her. She 
longed to shut the sound from her ears, but could 
not. It was something to which she was com- 
pelled to hearken against her will. Who could be 
making such music as this in Hazel Hall on her 
wedding-eve? Unable to bear it, at last, she 
sprang from bed, flung on the garments nearest at 
hand, lighted her candle, and, with her little bare 
feet thrust into slippers, stepped noiselessly out 
into the corridor, and, spirit-like, glided off to the 
south wing. 

The flute led her forward, like an invisible 


t hand. She followed its mournful voice—its forebod- 


ing, lamenting voice—till she reached the grand 
chamber where her bridal splendor was laid out. 
The door was ajar. With heart beating wildly, 
Dolly pushed it back, and peered into the room. 
Upon the white bed the wedding-dress lay, shim- 
mering through its cloudy lace, with the bridal- 
vail near it, and the orange-flowers and stephanotis 
which she would wear in the morning—the morn- 
ing which must bring Guy, and with him, the end 
of her cruel fears. 

With a start of amazement, Dolly saw a human 
figure sitting by the bed, as if guarding her white 
fleeces—a man, with his profile partly turned towards 
her, and a flute of glimmering silver and ebony 
hugged to his lips. ‘The tight of her candle shone 
into the room, and revealed his face—ash-white,with 
long gray hair falling about it, and eyes gleam- 
ing weirdly in the gloom. 

One glance sufficed to show Dolly that it was 
the same apparition which had startled her in that 

lace a week before. In short, Mrs. Hazelwood’s 
invalid friend sat in the chamber sacred to her 
ee playing to himself in the dark- 
ness and solitude, the saddest, sweetest music that 
ever fell on mortal ears ! : 

As the red rays of her candle shot along 
the bed and over his ghost-like face, the musician 
dropped his flute, and rose to his feet. Too 
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“Up already, my dear?” she said, smiling,{ The man bowed and withdrew. terrified to utter a sound, Dolly looked at him 
=. « Guy’ has ~ +4 sage. It is likely that “ He cannot fail to come now,” said Mrs. Hazel-| from the door. She was deadly pale. ‘The 
a Doctor North did not meet him at the expected | wood, as both arose from the dreary, untasted | white wrapper which she had flung on hing 


round her in long, straight folds. She was like a 
daughter of the gods—“ divinely tall and most 
divinely fair.” At sight of her the man uttered a 
strange, frightened cry. For one instant; one 
only, she stood face to face with him; the next— 
like some frantic, wild creature — he sprang for the 
door, pushed it back against her with such 
violence that the candle was knocked from her 
hand, and she herself hurled breathlessly to the 
floor of the corridor. A gasp—a rush! The mu- 
sician had vanished, and the music was heard no 
more, 

It was some time before Dolly could regain her 
senses and her—feet. She was in total darkness, 
and the silence of death reigned around her. Slowly 
she groped her way back to her own chamber, and 
flung herself down upon her bed again. Half- 
dressed and with wide-open eyes, she lay there till 
morning light. 

The east grew rosy. Then a flash of sunshine 
lighted the window—the clouds had passed with 
the night. 

Seven o’clock! The house was all astir. She 
heard. the sound of feet in the corridors—a gen- 
eral bustle everywhere. Light o'clock! The 
door opened and Mrs. Hazelwood entered. Dolly 
sprang up from bed. 

‘* Has he come ?”’ she gasped. 

“No!” 

They stood and looked in each other’s pale 
faces. 

“He has not come, Dolly,” repeated Mrs. 
Hazelwood, “and it lacks but three hours to the 
time when he must stand with you at the altar- 
rail of the church! God only knows what it 
means—I am almost beside myself !"’ 

Dolly clung to a post of the high bed, with 
eyes dilated, and long red hair tumbled about her 
shoulders. Every vestige of color faded from her 
lips. 

e He must—he will come before eleven,” she 
gasped. “ How can you doubt it? Is he ill, do you 
think —is he dead ?” 

Mrs. Hazelwood made a desperate effort to calm 
herself. 

“No, no! Don't speak of such a thing! If 
any accident had befallen him, Doctor North would 
have known it. I slept badly last night, and my 
nerves are ina sad condition. Come; | have sent a 
servant to the station to wait for the early trains. 
You know what a careless fellow Guy is—he pro- 
bably has no idea of the torment he is causing us. 
See, Dolly!’ She flung back the curtain from a 
view of green fields and sunlit park and deep 
blue sky. “What a glad, glorious morning! It 
surely bodes you nothing but good.” 

She rang the bell for Johnson, and that faithful 
hand-maiden appeared, and dressed Dolly for break- 
fast. Who knew whether she would wear her 
bridal-dress this day or not? The morning meal 
was brought to her in her own dressing-room. 

‘Lor! she was as white as chalk and cold as 
stone !” said Johnson, when talking of the matter 
to her fellow-servants. ‘I knew she hadn't 
closed her eyes the night long, and thinks I to 
myself, Lord Dane's death was swift to bring you 
mischief, my beauty! She never tasted her break- 


fast—never looked at it. 1 carried the tray away 
untouched.” 
Nine o'clock! Dolly stood at her window, star- 


ing blankly out into the morning. ‘The hands of 
the clock crept round another half-hour, then 
something was visible in the avenue—a vehicle 
moving through the trees. As it emerged from 
their shadow, Dolly saw, and Mrs, Hazelwood 
saw, that it was the carriage returning from the 
station. 

* Look ! look !” 

But Dolly’s voice died on her lips, With a 
cry, she reeled back from the window. Hope was 
over! ‘there would be no wedding at Hazel Hall 
this day, for the bridegroom had not come ? 

“ The post-bag !”’ cried Mrs. Hazelwood, wildly — 
‘*the groom has trought the post-bag! At least, 
he may have sent some word——”’ and, with the 
sentence half-finished, she rushed out of the 
chamber. 

A servant was just bringing the mail into the 
hall. She seized the bag and opened it, her hand 
trembling violently, the letters swimming before 
her sight. 

There were two or three for herself—all foreign 
—and one for Dolly, a little square affair, bearing 
a London post-mark, and superscribed in a de- 
cidedly feminine hand. Mrs. Hazelwood looked 
at it im surprise. Dolly had no correspondents in 
London. 
thing else, and fly with it to Dolly. Back she 
went, up the stairs and across the corridor, and 
into-the presence of that girl, who came sweeping 
across the floor, tall, white, almost awful, to 
receive the letter which Guy’s mother held silently 
out to her. Swift as lightning, Dolly broke the 
seal and read these lines, written on delicately- 
tinted paper, in a beautiful feminine hand: 


Miss Hazetwoop —Your lover’s marriage is 
unavoidably postponed. It is impossible for him 
to return to you at present A Frienp, 


That was all. Dolly’s eyes went over the paper 
twice, thrice; then she extended it to Mrs. Hazel- 
wood, who read it in her turn, and let it flutter 
down from her powerless hand. 

“He is not coming!” muttered Guy’s mother, 
like one dazed. “It is some cruel hoax! His 
marriage postponed? Who has dared write you 
this lie? He could not —would not treat us like 
this. Dolly, Dolly, my poor child! speak to me!” 

She ran and caught the white bride in her fran- 
tic arms. 

Dolly writhed away. 

“Yes, it is quite true!” she cried. ‘ He has 
deserted me! Close the shutters; send everybody 
my” Don’t let anything living—no, not even 
the light of the sun—see me to-day !” 

There was something awful in her look and in 
her voice. 

At that moment, Johnson, all unconscious of 
what bad happened, opened the door, and entered 
with some of the bridal garments in her hand, At 
the sight, Dolly Hazelwood gave utterance to a 
shriek, which might have rent the roof, and, sink- 


omething prompted her to drop every- 
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ing in a heap to the floor, hid her face in the 
ust. 

“Go away!” she moaned, as Mrs. Hazelwood, 
wild herself with grief, hastened to raise her. “1 
am forsaken! It was @ womon who wrote that 
letter! J.eave me, or I shall die!” 

At a sign from their mistress, the servants in 
waiting fled from the chamber. 

With her own hand, Mrs. Hazelwood closed 
the shutters and drew the curtains. 

What an end was this to all the splendid pre- 
parations—all the hopes and happiness of these 
two women! What a wedding-day was this for 
the girl who had chosen Guy Hazelwood from 
many suitors, and given to him the first wild love 
of her heart. 

“My child, my child!” groaned Mrs. Hazel- 
wood, “it is incredible—I cannot believe it? A 
woman? What woman can know anything of 
my son’s movements?” And, even as she said it, 
the indignant heart within her gave way, her 
tears broke forth. “Guy false to you—Guy a 
villain ?” she cried, wildly embracing the prostrate 
figure on the floor. ‘ Then there is no faith nor 
honor in the world. Oh, what shall we do— what 
shall we do!” 

“Leave me!" the stricken girl still moaned— 
‘leave me alone.” 

Mrs, Hazelwood went out from that darkened 
chamber, and closed the door softly. . 

First of all, word must be sent to the rector, 
and to such of the invited guests as were within 
reach, that the wedding was postponed. Others, 
who came from afar, must be told the same news. 
The sumptuous déjeiner, the decorations, flowers 
and favors and wedding splendor generally, must 
be thrust out of sight. There would be no rejoic- 
ing at Hazel Hall this day—nothiag, indeed, but 
silence and sorrow, Dolly’s happiness had been 
too deep to last. Four months of perfect bliss, 
and now this was the end! 

Guests came, heard the news with polite sur- 
prise, and departed. 

Eleven o'clock, the hour appointed for the cere- 
mony, passed. Hazel Hall was like a tomb. 
The shutters were closed, a deathly hush reigned 
in the great rooms which ought, this day, to have 
rung with festivity. The servants spoke in whis- 
pers. 

Noon was over; the sun dropped westward, and 
on the polished floor of ber chamber the forsaken 
bride still lay, without speech or motion, Mrs. 
Hazelwood knocked at her door, but received no 
answer. She tried the knob, and found it fast. 

“ Dolly, Dolly,” she entreated, “let me in. You 
break my heart.” But there was no answer, no 
movement. ‘You will be ill—you have eaten 
nothing, and you have not slept,’ said Mrs, Hazel- 
wood. 

But Dolly did not reply. 

The hour for dinner arrived. Nobody appeared 
at the meal, and it was removed untouched. Dark- 
ness gathered. The lamps were just lighted, 
when Mrs. Hazelwood ascended again to Dolly’s 
chamber, and rapped at the door. 

- ar dear child, are you there?” she called, 
breathlessly. 

Silence. 

“ Dolly, I entreat you to answer me. Some- 
body has come, and is asking for you.” 

A movement inside the room, an uncertain step 
upon the floor. A key turned in the lock, the 
door unclosed, aud Dolly, with a face like marble, 
stood before Mrs. aedloued, 

“My child,” said the latter, “come down 
— to the drawing-room. Stephen North is 

ere?” 

“Alone ?’ queried Dolly, in a strange, hoarse 
voice. 

“Alone !’’ answered Mrs. Hazelwood. 


(To be continued.) 








Indian Widows. 


IN the marriage market an Indian civilian used to 
be reckoned as worth £300 a year dead or alive. The 
nominal value of Bombay civilians now bids fair to 
rise yet higher, although the real value will remain 
much as it was, in view of the growing cheapness 
of money. Owing to the flourishing state of their 
widows’ fund, it has been proposed that £400 instead 
of £300 per annum should be the pension granted 
to all ladies who come on the fund as widows after 
the Ist of July, 1876. This, says an Indian journal, 
will be equal to a marriage settlement, in the 
ordinary manner, of £12,000 in consols—a sum 
which not one man in twenty belonging to the 
upper, middle and professional classes is aple to 
settle on his wife when he marries. A counter- 
proposition, which is even more liberal than the 
original one, is also going round for signature, to 
the effect that all the widows now on the fund 
should also get the increased pension, and to this 
amendment there is said to be little or no opposi- 
tion, As widows on the Bombay civil fund forfeit 
half their pension if they marry again, it follows 
that each one of those ladies who takes unto herself 
a second husband will have £200 a year to help in 
keeping up her new home. That sum is equal toa 
settlement of £6,000 or so in consols, and it is not 
every lady, whether widow or maid, who can com- 
mand so useful a dowry. Thus the new regulation 
will not only raise the value of Bombay civil ser- 
vants as husbands, but also of the widows they 
leave behind them. 





Repartee. 

THERE is a generous ground for delight in wit- 
nessing the prompt readiness of the faculties in 
meeting attack. It is ordinarily the man takenfat 
a disadvantage and open to insult or insinuation 
through some weak point, as we might be our- 
selves, who excites our sympathies. He stands 
forth the champion of the unready, who feel them- 
selves avenged through him. The insolence of the 
whole prosperous side of life gets a snub when 
some sharp arrow of a rejoinder hits its mark. Of 
course cynicism has its own line of repartee, and 
gets quoted for its ready sayings, such as the reply 
of the aristocrat of the old régime to the poor pea- 
sant’s plea ‘‘A man must live,” ‘‘ Je n’en vois pas 
la nécessité.’’ But contempt never excites sympa- 
thy. We must always side with the sentiment 
hidden in a retort, if we are to enjoy it. Coleridge, 
in addition to his deeper and lortier faculties, had 
this power of retort attributed to him in early life, 
and, as we gather from his history of a particular 
ride, could apply it according to the sensibilities of 
his opponent. The horse and get-up of the rider 
on this occasion were alike open to vulgar criti- 
ism, and a low wag, appreciating the general 





effect, asked the poet if he had meta tailor just 
like himself, ‘ Yes,’ was the reply; ‘‘and he said 
he had just lost his goose.’’ After this lowly tri- 
umph his road brought him within hail of a more 
@stinguished body of hurssmen, one of whom, a 
sporting M.P., known to have been bribed by the 


Ministry, stopped him to inquire the price of horse | 


and rider. ‘‘The horse,’’ was the answer; “is a 
hundred guineas; as for the rider, as he is notin 
Parliament yet, I have not fixed his price.” 


The First English Book. 


THE first book printed in English was ‘‘ The 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,’’ which was 
translated by Caxton in 1471, but was issued with- 
out any date of printing. This was followed by 
“The Game and Playee of the Chesse,”’ ‘‘ Fynysshid 
the last day of marche the yer of our lord god. a, 
thousand foure honderd and Ixxiiii.”" These two 
books were printed at Bruges, the first book printed 
in England being, it is believed, the “‘ Dictes and 
Sayinges of the Philosophres,’’ bearing date Novem- 
ber 18th, 1477, ‘‘emprynted by me, William Caxton, 
at Westmestre.’’ Mr. William Blades has disposed 
of the popular belief that the art was introduced 
into England by Caxton in 1474 very satisfactorily: 

“ At the end of Caxton’s ‘ Chess-book,’’’ he says, 
‘is the date of translation, ‘ Finished the last day 
of March * * 1474.’ According to modern reckoning, 
this was really 1475, because, as I have shown in 
my ‘ Life of Caxton,’ II., p. 9, the new year in the 
Low Countries did not begin then until Easter-day. 
Now Easter-day in 1474 fell upon April 10th, and 
therefore Caxton did not finish his translation in 
Bruges till March 3ist, 1475. As the book was 
printed after that in Bruges, and before Caxton 
came to England with the new art, we must, I 
think, arrive at this conclusion: Caxton probably 
came to England in 1476, but the first indisputable 
date we have to stand on is the printing of ‘ The 
Dictes,’ in 1477.”’ 


Propriety in Monumental Art. 


IN regard to the styles of such monuments as 
may with propriety be erected, they are various. 
A refined feeling is necessary to choose the good 
and discard the bad, and to see that there is no 
introduction of offensive or tawdry decoration. A 
tall monolith, four-sided or round, broken with 
medallions, on some sort of more or less richly de- 
corated pedestal, is generally in keeping with any 
surroundings; but columns topped out with urns, 
doves, cupids, or other nonsensical figures, are 
abominable. A figure under a canopy, as in some 
of the cathedral tombs, is specially charming. In- 
deed, figures and carvings of any sort, if carried 
out as they should be, have always an elevating 
tendency; and they may indicate some scene in 
the life of him beneath. Thus we once saw a very 
beautiful statue of a wounded soldier with his 
horse by his side, its head put down close to the 
half-reclining form as if in sympathy; the whole 
was in bronze, and very suggestive. In St. Paul’s, 
London, in itself a monument, is a very beautiful 
tribute to the memory of John Howard, the philan- 
thropist. He is represented trampling on fetters, 
and bears in his right hand a key, and in his lefta 
roll, with the words “ Plan for the Improvement of 
Prisons ana Hospitals.”’ In front of the pedestal is 
a figure in basso-relievo distributing food and 
clothing in a prison. With the exception of the 
principal figure being clad in Roman costume, 
this is a very excellent tomb; but it is only one of 
many that might be brought forward to illustrate 
what truth in the design of such monuments is. 


Bric-a-Brac in New England. 


In the village of Claremont, New Hampshire, is 
the residence of Colonel Russell Jarvis. The great 
timbers of its frame show that houses built a cen- 
tury ago were built to stay. The immense piazza, 
with its giant colonnade extending around three 
sides of the house, is nearly large enough to contain 
as many modern dwellings. Within are to be found 
an endless variety of furniture and bric-a-brac 
which would cause insanity of one possessed by 
the now fashionable mania. Dark carved secreta- 
ries, chairs and sideboard ; a piano, which certainly 
is one of the oldest of its species, and looks the per- 
sonification of modesty beside its more showy, 
modern sister; china and tiles of the most quaint 
and curious patterns; pictures upon the walls 
which unmistakably show the touch of the master- 
hand—one, the possession of which the most lavish 
of modern collectors might envy. It represents 
Thomyris, the queen of the Scythians, causing the 
head of Cyrus to be plunged into a vase filled with 
blood. This painting has a curious history, having 
been the property of a French nobleman living in 
San Domingo. During the massacre of 1791 his 
house was burned, and in that night of horror he 
escaped, saving this, his most valuable piece of 
property, and little else. He fled with it to Boston, 
where it was bought by Colonel Jarvis’s grandfather. 
‘This painting attracted much attention at the art 
exhibition in Boston in 1832, at which very many of 
the finest works of art in America were exhibited, 
Mr, Jarvis having loaned it to the association. In 
the room: devoted to masterpieces in the Louvre, 
Paris, is to be seen a picture by Rubens exactly 
similar to this in all respects except that it is some- 
what larger. 

In the carriage-house are to be found vehicles 
which were used in the olden time. The family 
coach, a quaint-looking structure of enormous 
size, was built in Boston about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and wont to roll through the streets 
of that city when it was but a provincial town. 
The size and strength of the running gear is simply 
immense. Its axles were forged by hand before 
the use of the lathe was known. A curious box 
above is the driver's lofty perch; on a platform be- 
hind the footman stands. Inside it-is broad and 
roomy. The windows slide up and down in a curi- 
ous way. Upon the sides are capacious pockets. 
In short, this is just such a family coach as one 
finds described in the English literature of one 
hundred years ago. Another carriage is still more 
interesting in some respects. The body, made of 
bamboo, was brought from England some ninety 
years since, and in form and construction is still a 
model of beauty. One of the pleasantest associa- 
tions connected with this is that Lafayette on his 
visit to America in 1825 was conveyed in it from 
Claremont to Windsor by the invitation of Colonel 
Jarvis’s father. 

The old carriages had not been disturbed for 
twenty-five years, and when on the Centennial Inde- 
pendence Day it was proposed to bring them forth 
as worthy relics of the past, it was found necessary 
to enlarge the doors, which had been constructed 
with reference to the less stately equipages of the 
present day. When all was ready the family and a 
few favored friends were invited to a Centennial 
ride. The driver mounted the box, cracking his 
whip as in the days of old; the footman clambered 
up behind; the ponderous wheels turned round, 
the leathern braces creaked as if in delight to get 
upon the road once more, and as we rolled away a 
century seemed to have slipped from beneath our 
feet. The old coach was rattling over the turnpike 
again. In three days we should arrive in Boston 
and learn the news that the Continental Congress 
had declared our national independence. 

The coach preceded, in deference to its greater 
age and experience; the English carriage followed 





close behind. As we passed over hills and through 
the valleys the old coach regained a certain casy, 
rocking motion, as if almost forgotten and gra- 
dually called to mind. The people along the road 
and in the villages appreciated the quaint turnout, 
and occasionally sent up a cheer for the good old 
times which seemed coming again on wheels. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


An Inch of Rain.—Few people can form a definite 
idea of what is involved in the expression—an inch of 
rain, It may aid such to follow this calculation : Att 
acre is equal to 6,272,640 square inches; an inch deep 
of water on this area will be as many cubic inches of 
water, which, at 277,274 to the gullon, is 22,622.5 gal- 
lons. This quantity weighs 266,225 lbs., or 100.93 
tons. One hundredth of an inch (0.01) of rain is equal 
to one ton per acre. 


Solar Photographs.—For the purpose of photograph- 
ing solar eclipses, Mr. Brothers, of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London, suggests that at least three achro- 
matic lenses o! five or six feet focal length, corrected 
for the actinic rays, should be constructed, with all 
suitable apparatus, to be in readiness for use when re- 
quired. The light of the corona, he adds, is sufficiently 
actinic to produce good pictures when an instrument of 
long focus is used—it is only a question of time in the 
exposure and accuracy in the adjustment of the driving- 
clock apparatus attached (o the equatorial mounting. 


Timber in Mines.—The Berg und Huttenmannsche 
Zeitung says, in the preservation of timber for mines, 
Herr 0. Koug packs the timber, cut in proper lengths, 
in a vertical position in an iron reservoir, provided with 
a tight-fitting cover. The vessc! is then filled to about 
three-fourths of its capacity with a solution of car- 
bolate of soda. Into this he leads live steam, which 
speedily brings the liquid to the boiling-point. The 
access of the steam is continued until, by its gradual 
condensation, it has filled the vessel to its full capacity. 
The wood is then allowed to remain in ghe hot liquid for 
some hours; this is then drawn off, and the wood washed 
with a dried steam -jet. 


A New Safety-Lamp.—A paper on ‘“ Landau’s new 
Safety-Lamp for Use in Mines,’’ was lately read at a 
meeting of the North Staffordshire Mining Institute. 
The chief peculiarity of the invention resides in the 
feature that the admission of gas extinguishes the flame, 
so that it cannot under any circumstances be exploded 
by the lamp. The whole of the air supply that feeds the 
flame must pass through an air-chamber in a limited 
space at the bottom of the lamp, and as soon as the 
impure air, such as hydrogen, carbureted hydrogen, etc. , 
fills up to that limited space, the passage of the needful 
supply of oxygen to feed the flame is choked thereby, 
and the flame is necessarily extinguished for want of air. 
Experiments made to demonstrate this claim were quite 
succes ful. 

British Scientific Education.—The report of the 
British Science and Art Department for 1875 shows a 
falling off in the number of students as compared with 
1874. The number of schools bas decreased by 7, and 
the pupils by 381. The total number of pupils was 
27,985, who worked 62,308 papers, two-thirds of which 
were passed, and 13,565 were first-class passes. Of 
1,000 students who came up for examination in 
‘¢honors,”’ only 238 were successful. The payments to 
teachers amounted to 16s. 1d. for each person under 
instruction. There has been a slight talling off in the 
attendance at the School of Mines and the chemical 
laboratories at South Kensington. The total expen- 
diture of the department amounted to £262,651 15s, 
exclusive of the grant for the geological survey. 


Manufacture of Sodp with Salt.-—If grease, fat or 
resin, which are commonly enmiployed to make soap, are 
heated with an excess of eommon salt, ammonia anu 
water, a soda-soap separates, leaving chloride of ammo- 
nia in the liquor, together with the excess of ammonia 
and salt, This reaction is the consequence of the great 
solubility of ammonia soap in ammoniacal water, and 
the insolubility of soda-soap in water containing more 
than a half per cent. of salt. The ammonia at first unites 
with fatty acids; then the sodium in the salt exchanges 
places with the ammonia in the soap, forming, as we 
said, a soda-soap with chloride of ammonia. It is es- 
sential that there be an excess of ammonia and salt 
present, in order that the reaction take place. One 
hundred parts of grease require 15 to 20 parts of ammo- 
nia, 20 to 30 parts of salt, and 200 to 300 of water. 


Novel Foot-warming Apparatus.—An amusing chap- 
ter might be written on the eccentricities of inventors. 
In a recent number of the Patent Journal the particu- 
lars are specified of an extraordinary contrivance, which 
is a combination of foot-warming apparatus with a 
boot. The heel of the boot is of metal and hollow, and 
contains a supply of artificial fuel, the heat from which 
is made to pass through channels in the inner sole, a 
portion of which is placed upon a spring, so that the 
action of the foot in walking acts like a bellows, draw- 
ing in the cold air by an aperture in the heel and 
driving the heated air into the boot. A modification of 
the apparatus can, we are told, be applied to horse- 
shocs. A little further stretch of invention on the part 
of the ingenious Laputan, who invented it, and we 
might expect (says Iron) to see the steam-leg and 
seven-league boot transferred from the region of fiction 
to that of fact. 


Gilding on Glass, — Prof. Schwarzenbach, of Berne, 
has recently devised the following new method of gild- 
ing on glass: Pure chloride of g>ld is dissolved in water. 
The solution is filtered and diluted until, in twenty 
quarts of water, but fifteen grains of gold are contained. 
It is then rendered alkaline by the addition of soda. In 
order to reduce the gold chloride, alcohol; saturated 
with marsh gas and diluted with its own volume of 
water, is used. The reaction which ensues results in 
the deposition of metallic gold, and the neutralization 
of the hydrochloric acid by the soda. In practice, to 
gild a plate of glass the object is first cleaned, and 
placed above a second plate slightly larger, a space of 
about one-tenth of an inch separating the two. Into 
this space the alkaline solution is poured, the reducing 
agent being added immediately before use. After two 
or three hours’ repose the gilding is solidly fixed, when 
the plate may be removed and washed. 


Fresh Water at Sea.—A Dublin firm has just patented 
an arrangement for condensing sea-water into that which 
is drinkable, which will be hailed as a great boon to all 
persons who go down to the sea in ships. It is called 
“ Aqua Vite,” and is constructed to fit into the bows of 
a ship’s boat and produce a pint and a half of whole- 
some water condensed from the sea in one hour, Its 
powers have been tested on several occasions lately be- 
fore gentlemen interested in sea-faring pursuits, and the 
result has given great satisfaction. The apparatus com- 
prises a small boiler which is fed from a receiver and 
funnel. The latter is fitted in such a way that, in case of 
any accident to the pipes connected with it, the conden- 
ser may be filled. The hot steam generated by the 
boiler is passed through a steam-pipe into a worm-pipe, 
which runs through a condenser kept continually cool by 
a flow of water from the sea entering a pipe fitted in the 
bows of tie boat and passing out from her sides. The 
heating medium is a small, ingeniously contrived par- 
affine lamp, for the maintenance of which an oil-tank is 
provided, with a capacity of ten days’ supply. There are 
alsoa phosphorus light box, and another tank for collect- 
ing the water with the filter inside. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue late Queen Dowager Josephine of Sweden 
left a fortune of $6,000,000. The Princess of Wales is 
one of her principal heirs. 


W. W. Corcoran, the gteaf Washington 
banker, has given $5,000 to the University of Virginia; 
to be applied to the enlargement of the library. 


Generat Cortrva, the notorious Rio Grande 
robber, but recently prisoner in the city of Mexico,‘is 
again at work murdeting and plundering on the frontier, 


Baiioness Bunvett-Covrrs has presented to 
Henry Irving, the actor, a ring, with a beautiful portrait 
of Shakespeate, which formerly belonged to David 
Garrick. 


Francis Preston Buatrr, Sr., father of Mont- 
gomery Blair and the late General Frank P. Blair, died 
on the 18th at Silver Spring, Md., eight miles from 
Washington, aged 85 years. 


Miss Fanniz Meiaos, the daughter of Henry 
Meiggs, the great railway king of South America, was 
married, September 14th, to Alexander R. Robertson, a 
prominent merchant of Lima. 


Prorsssor Joseru Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, has recently been elected an honorary member 
of the London Society of Arts, and an honorary asgo- 
ciate of the Society of Arts of Geneva, 


Joun Bricut made one of his most powerful 
and memorable speeches in Parli t in opposition to 
the Crimean War. He may have a chance to repeat it, 
and it would not fall on deaf ears this time. 





Tue Japanese Educational Commission, after 
having spent four years in examination of the various: 
systems of education in Europe and America, has 
selected the Boston system as the model which it wil 
represent at home. 


Rev. R. C. Penick, rector of the Episcopal 
Church of the Messiah, Baltimore, was elected by the 
House of Bishops, in session in this city last week, 
Bishop to Africa. Mr. Penick is about thirty-two years 
of age, and is unmarried. 


Tue old court-house in Rappahannock, Va., in 
which John Waller, Robert Ware, John Shackleford and 
James Greenwood were, in 1774, arraigned for preaching 
the Gospel contrary to the law of the colony, is to be 
converted into a Baptist church. 


Tree natives of India called recently at Bal- 
moral and demanded an audience with their new 
Empress. They stated that they had traveled all the 
way from the Punjaub to lay their grievances before the 
Queen, but they were denied the opportunity. 


Mr. Ezexier, the sculptor, has finished his 
colossal statue of ‘‘Religious Liberty,’’ the gift of the 
Jewish people of the United States to the National 
Government—the substantial representation of the gra- 
titude they feel for the religious freedom they enjoy 
here. 

Lorp Rosgxerry, the handsome young noble- 
man who married the only daughter of the late Baron 
Meyer de Rothschild, will have the handling of the 
$35,000,000 inherited by his wife. He is a Christian, 
twenty-nine years of age, and she is a Jewess of the 
straightest sect. 


Prorrssor Huxuey replied to a bishop who 
asked at a public meeting if he really wished people to 
believe that he had descended from an ape: ‘I had 
rather be related to an ape than to a bishop of the 
Church of England who can so misrepresent the vo- 
taries of science.” 


Tue grandmother of the late General McPher- 
son, whose monument was unvailed at Washington by 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee on October 19th, 
was invited to be present at the ceremonies, but died 
the day before the invitation reached its destination. 
She was ninety-nine years old. 


Lorp BgaconsriELp has never been in Ireland, 
but it is discovered that there was a Benjamin Disraeli, 
a notary-public, in Dublin, in 1814, who died in affluent 
circumstances, and left large benelactions to churches in 
Carlow and Dublin, and the geneological querists are 
busy in trying to discover who he was and whence he 
came. 


Rev. Green Cray Smiru, the Prohibitionist 
candidate for President, was the youngest soldier in the 
Mexican war. He entered the service when only thir- 
teen years old, and was made a lieutenant, serving with 
much credit. During the late war he attained the rank 
of brigadier-general, and is now pastor of a Baptist 
Church in Frankfort, Ky. 


Rosert Pret Jounson, a grandson of Sir 
Robert Peel, lives in Springfield, IIL, and is assistant in 
the office of the Secretary of State. His mother, the 
daughter of the Prime Minister, married Captain 
Johnston, of the British Navy, and, at his death, brought 
her son to America. She died a few years ago at an 
advanced age, leaving to her son many heirlooms of the 
family. Mr. Johnston is a warden of the Episcopal 
Church at Springfield, and he and his wife are truly 
almoners of the Lord, One-tenth of their income is laid 
aside for church and charitable purposes. 


TuERE is at present quite a stir among the 
Masons on the Continent in consequence of a statement, 
given on the authority of the Freemason, that the 
Countess Hidich, a highly educated lady, had been 
initiated into a lodge subordinate to the Grand Orient of 
Hungary. She was regularly proposed and seconded, 
balloted for, elected and admitted in due form. The 
matter coming to the knowledge of the Grand Orient, 
was further plicated declaration that the initia- 
tion was null and void, as a woman is disqualified from 
becoming a Freemason. As the countess was actually 
received, the question is, can her lodge now keep her 
out? 


Tux death was announced at Liverpool, on the 
4th inst., of Cornelius L. Brady. He was third officer of 
the steamship Atlantic, of the White Star line, which 
went ashore on the coast of Nova Scotia April 1st, 1873. 
Through his heroic efforts many lives were saved by his 
swimming to a rock with a line, and later on, in the. 
year 1874, when a passenger on board the steamer: 
Pennsylvania, of the American line, on a voyage from, 
Liverpool to Philadelphia, after the captain and tya 
chief officers were washed overboard, and every 
of the ship foundering, he took command, and byought 
her safely into port. It was through exposuye im the 
last instance he contracted the disease (consumption) af 
which he died. He was aged thirty-four years, and 
leaves a wife and one child. 





Tr ever there was a rolling stone it was Mr. 
E. P. Hingston, who died recently in London. Play. 
writer and actor, traveler, spiritualist, Indian chief, Fiji 
courtier, agent and accountant, pedestrian, manufaoc.. 
turer of Dutch clocks, journalist, Cincinnati pig raiser, 
notable ‘‘ brave’? among the Maories and South Sea. 
Islanders, sheep-shearer in New Zcaland, and store~ 
keeper in ’Frisco—no man ever saw more phases of 
human life. It might truly be said of him that 
he was—‘‘Not one, but all mankind’s epitome,’» 
He was at one time thought to be a ;Mormon by the 
Mormons themselves of Salt Lake City. He was 
theatrical agent to Avonia Jones and her husband, 
Gustavus Brooke. Home, the spiritualist, employed 
him, as did also Artemus Ward, as business-agent, 
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CROWNING THE QUEEN OF LOVE AND BEAUTY, IN THE JUDGES’ HALL, IN THE EVENING. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—1HE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—CELEBRATION © OF THE’ STATE’ DAY OF MARYLAND, DELAWARE AND VIRGINIA, OCTOBER 19rTa.—See Pace 139. 
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WASHINGTON, PA.—DR. F. J. LE MOYNE’S CREMATING FURNACE—EXTERIOR OF THE BUILDING. WASHINGTON, PA.—DR. LE MOWNE’S CREMATING FURNACE—THE RECEPTION ROOM, WITH TABLE FOR 
FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 139. _ CORPSES. —FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE -139. 


full of brass jingles, and of several parts, which are connecied 
together with a hiddencord. The bride wears this at the mar- 
riage-feast, and when the hour for breaking up arrives, the 
string is severed and the crown falls in pieces. At this signal 
the festivities close, and the guests retire. The bride becomes 
the wife. . 

For their livelihood the Norwegians along the coast follow 
the sea; fish and oil, especially cod-liver ‘oil;being two of- 
their great industries. In the Middle Ages these people were 
the warriors of the North Sea, and at times were of great terror 
to their more peaceful neighbors. Fond of malt liquors, the 
brew was the necessary requisite of every well-regulated 


NORTHERN CURIOSITIES. 


THE NoRWAY FXHIBIT AT THE CENTENNIAL IN THE 
MAIN BUILDING. 


N the north aisle, but a short distance from the grand 
entrance on Belmont Avenue, Norway is located in the lil 
Main Exhibition Building. She has allotted her an area of mb th 
6,897 square feet, which is pav.lioned with artistically carved 
light wood of ‘natural color. Though the space is small, yet 
everything is.in keeping with the little romantic country and : 
its hardy people far off in the North; in fact, the Norway WW AMIN | Sa win uM Ha 


collection is, with its crowded contents, a sort of multum in Nit Se tamnangien a eae Ge en: a household. These sturdy old fishermen were not limited in 
‘parvo. The exhibits are various—from the heavy bar-iron, niet tg aE ! y 1h) | their draughts, as regards size or quality. Many are the gallons 
tt ae ‘ that have flown down their hairy throats as they made merry 


tough and strong, from the famous mines of Norseland, to the 
delicately worked silver in filigree. or daintily cut glass. An 
enterprising iron firm has on exhibition the front section of 
an ancient bark, masted, cabled and rigged. In the prow, 
with majestic bearing, stands the bearded and strong-limbed 
Northman, whose adventuresome courage peopled ‘Iceland, 
and whose footprints marked the shores of America when the 
Moor ruled the home of Columbus, and Science said, ‘‘ The 
world stands still.’" The ship, cable, mast and figure are 
all of wrouglit-iron. 

There are figures of a briae and groom from tne peasantry, 
arrayed io their picturesque marriage-garb, which attract con- 
siderable attention The costume worn by the bride is the 

roperty of the parish church, and is leased on these interest- 
ng occasions to any girl of good moral standing in the com- 
munity, provided she be unable to procure one herself The 
dress is kept in the church, and in many instances has been 
worn by both mother and danghter on their separate espousals. 
There is a crown accompanying the costume, which is a ne- WASHINGTON, PA—DR. LE MOYNE’S CREMATING FURNACE—THE FURNACE 
cessary part of the toilet. It is an inexpensive, gilded affair, ROOM.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. traveler. 


over their cups. Our artists have sketched several Norwegian 
drinking-cups, tankards, and horns, and in the engraving there 
is a large silver drinking-vase, old silyer cups of antique pat- 
tern, a drinking-horn on wheels, holding a little over a quart, 
and a mammoth tankard of soft metal, three feet high, with a 
capacity of three gallons—a small draught for three men at 
one sitting. This latter bears the inscriptions of several fami- 
lies, and.the date of 1628. It is an heirloom on which the pre- 
sent possessor places great value. 

The Winters in Norway are long and cold, and the ground is 
covered with snow from late in the Fall to early Spring. Sleighs 
are the only vehicles used during this season of the year, and 
they have to be built with the body close to the ground to 
prevent upsetting, the snow covering the earth to great depth 
attimes. They are so manu ‘actured that they can be converted 
into an excellent arrangement for carrying market produce. 
Snow-shoes and skates are in constant use during the cold 
months, and comprise a part of the paraphernalia of the 
Fur-robes, and boots, and feather-carpets, made 
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from the down of the loon, are prominent among 
the éxhibits. 

An elaborately-carved walnut bedstead, massive, 
and of antique pattern, chairs and household fur- 
niture of past centuries, are included in the dis- 
play. The one-seat sulky, or Summer-carriage, 
is made more for comfort and ease than the Ame- 
rican vehicle. There are several on exhibition. 
As a whole, the Norwegian exhibit is highly inter- 
esting, and repays amply close examination. 





FUN. 


A DAYTON man who received an invitation from 
friends in Philadelphia to come on and visit the 
Centennial, wrote back: ‘‘You are very kind, but 
since I married and became familiar with the mys- 
teries of a woman's wardrobe variety shows have 
lost their charms for me.” 


“IT was at the funeral of the head of a family. A 
neighbor in the yard, while the service was going 
on inside, was speaking of the dead man, and took 
advantage of the opportunity to observe, in a tone of 
subdued sympathy: ‘An’ had just got in his coal 
and potatoes for the Winter. It is a sad case.”’ 


THERE was once a mayor of an ancient borough, 
who was a stanch teetotaller, and well-known to 
be so. He attended the festivities promoted by a 
neighboring borough, and somebody who knew the 
mayor well put a glass of milk-punch close to his 
plate. The mayor saw the glass; he could not 
resist it; he took it up and quaffed it off, and set it 
down, saying: “‘ Lord, what a cow!” 


A YOUNG Parisian, noted for his grace and readi- 
mess as a second in many duels, was asked bya 
Triend to accompany him to the mayor's office to 
afmix his signature as a witness to the matrimonial 
registry. He consented, but when the scene was 
reached forgot himself. Just as the inayor was 
ready for the last formalities, he broke out: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, cannot this affair be arranged! Is there no 
way of preventing this sad occurrence?’’ 





Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bono Sr., N. Y., and of druggists. , $1.5) per bottle. 


Visitors to the International Exposition 
at Philadelphia should not fail to see the “ Fisher Re- 
frigerator,” now on exhibition and in operation at K 11, 
Agricultural Hall. Address, J. Hyde Fisher, ?. 0. Box 
170, Chicago, Ill. 

Asthma.—It is useless to describe the tortures of 
spasmodic asthma. Those who have suffered from 
its distressing paroxy-ms know what it is. Jonas 
Wuitcomp’s Remepy has never failed to afford immediate 
relicf. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. /’hoto-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 


It is Difficalt to tell in tgese days of financial 
insecurity which is the more dangerous —a savings 
bank or a highwayman. Be prudent, be wise, and if you 
have any surplus money don’t lose it all, but buy some- 
thing in the jewelry line from F. J. Nasi, No. 781 Broad- 
way, up-stairs, opposite Stewart's. 

Certainly Worth Investigating. — The 
immense practical advantages of the new invention of the 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company—their new 
‘automatic sewing-machine—different in principle from 
‘every other sewing machine manufactured. On view at 
Centennial Machinery Hall, Section C 7, Col. 50, and at 
No. 658 Broadway, New York. 

Ladies, by the use of our Magic Tints and Compounds, 
wan change er renew the color of their Dresses, restore 
to freshness and brilliancy faded Silks, Merinoes, Alpacas, 
Néckties, Ribbons, étc.; impart to washing-goods, such 
as Mustfins, Cambrics, Lawns, etc., new and lovely 
shades, renew or change them at pleasure with little 
trouble, in a short space of time, at the cost of a few 
cents. Circular sent, with samples and _ particulars. 
Kearsky CnemicaL Works, 66 Cortlandt Street, New 
York. Box 3,139, P.O. 


CONSUMPTION ! 


Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, Indiges- 
tion, Gencral Debility, Loss of Flesh anu Appetite, and 
all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, radically 
cured by 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SUDA. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prices $1.00 and $2.00 per bottle, Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & 00., Chemists, 


36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


ABYSSINIAN 
GOLD JEWELRY. 


THE GENTS’ JEWELRY CASKET contains one set 
Sleeve Buttons, one Heavy Vest Chain, one Collar Button, 
one set of Shirt Studs, one very Heavy Ring, one Bosom 
Pin. Every article is manufactured of Solid Abyssinian 
Gold. This Casket will be sent by mail on receipt of 
50 cents. Three Caskets, $1.25, Address all orders to 


WOOD & SCUTT, Box 3,708, New York. 


MADAME C. MEARS, 


ASSISTED BY MLLE. L. SEF. 
No. 222 Madison Avenue, New York. 
English, French and German Boarding and Day Scliool 
for Young Ladies and Children. Reopens Wednesday, 
September 27th, 1876. 
rivate classes in French and German every day for 
Ladies who have finished their school education. 


Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the to grow thick and heav. 
on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheerfully re- 


nded. 25 cents ack: postpaid; 3 for 
) wecam. E. W. Sones, Ash and, Mass. 
N We will start you in a business you can 
make $50 a week without capital; casy and 
MO EY respectable for either sex. Agents’ Supply 
Co., 261 Bowery, N. Y. 

= A 6-Inch Constant Ventilator, $1. 
Propels in a gentle wind 50 cubic feet of 
git per minute. The celebrated Hatters, 
nlap & Co., write, “ Your Ventilators 
have e a necessity.” e well- 
known Mr. Maillard, under Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, says, “We think highly of your 
Constant Ventilators for preventing steam 
and frost on show windows, and also for supplying pure 
air without draughts’ Sent 1» estan on receipt of 
above amount, or y, mail for $1. 
Address, 8, LESLIE, Pearl Street, New York. 



































stn, Rigly estore and eneevaly 
50 z colored and beantiful ; 

aon a ful ; easily 
60 cts. a coerce, 60 cts ; choice 
of either 10 cts, romos, Steel Engravings, Phot 
: Perfora’ G 


‘. ottoes, Games, 
Fla ATERIAL.—Box of Material and Instruc- 
for mak’ sever’ ine vines of Ivy Leaves, 50 cts. 382 


i} 
a wi’ . every order. Al t-paid. A t 
Le oberg + JL. Pat ‘eNacd., 162 William St. New York. . 


i Sear TSMRT Sone AGENTS 








Correspondence invited. Send for Estimates. 
Agents Wanted. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and save the 
expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 years? Jt can be 
done. lf you use Slate Paint, it will not only resist the 
effects of water and wind, but shield you from Fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your buildings by using Slate Paint, which 
neither cracks in Winter nor runs in Summer. Old 
shingle roofs can be painted, looking much better, and 
lasting longer than new shingles without the paint, for 
one-fourth the cost of re-shingling. On decayed shingles 
it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new substantial 
roof that lasts for years. Curled or warped shingles it 
brings to their places, and keeps them there. This paint 
requires no heating, is applied with a brush, and very 
ornamental. It is chocolate color when first applied, but 
changes to a uniform slate color, and is, to all intents 
and purposes, slate. 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS, 
the red color is the best paint in the world for durability. 
It has a heavy body, is easily applied, expands by heat, 
contracts by cold, dries slow, and never cracks nor scales 
One coat equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings a specialty. 
Materials complete for a new steep or flat Roof or Rubber 
Roofing cost but about half the price of re-shingling 
For private houses, barns and buildings of all descrip- 
tions it is far superior to any other roofing in the world 
for convenience in laying, and combines the ornamental 
appearance, durability, and fire-proof qualities of tin 
at one-third the cost, No Tar or Gravel Used. 

‘* How to save re-shingling—stop leaks effectually and 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 100-page book free. 
Wiite to-day; mention Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED News- 
PAPER. 


New York Slate Roofing Co., Limited. 
Roofing Contractors, Philadelphia, and 8 Cedar St., N.Y. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. Funxr, Jr., Sole Agent, No 78 John St., 
New York. P.O. Box, 1029. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO-PLATED 
TABLE WARE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Would invite especial attention to the 








great variety of new and original 


Dinner, 
Tea and 
Water Sets, 
Epergnes, 
Cake and 
Fruit Dishes, 
Ice Pitchers, 
Vases, 
Mantel 
Ornaments, 
Etc., Etc., 
suitable for Bridal 


and Holiday and 





other presents. 


Salesroom, No. 686 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


ANYBODY . 


Sending us the names and addresses of twenty Boys or 
Girls, between eighteen and twenty years of age, from 
diflerent post-offices, all at one time, and ten cents, we 
will send them, postpaid, one of the most wonderful 
curiosities known, and after sending—when you have re- 
ceived the cunosity, if you’re not satisfied, we will 
pay you one dollar for your trouble, if you will 
simply write us and say we have sold or cheated you. 
We are not Humbugs, and don't calculate to 
cheat our fellow-men, simply to earn bread for our- 
selves. Weare well aware there are many Bogus con- 
cerns throughout the country advertising Bogus Stuffs. 
We are compelled to say, and say it through these 
columns, that we are doing a square business, Our name 
has appeared fur the past seven years, at different times, 
in nearly all the Journals in the United States, and were 
we frauds, we would soon be put down as such. All we 
can say is to try us once, addressing, 


GEO. D. BURTON, 


New Ipswich, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 





$5 SELF-INKING *«BEST” 
Press with Printing Office, for $6.50, $7. 
No. 2 ‘“* BEST,” (2 Rollers) with outfit, $10. 
Evans’ Rotary Job Press, Chase, 5x8, $45. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. W. C. EVANS, 
r Inv’r and Mf’r, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


—United States Stammering Institute—Dr. WHITE. 














417 4th Av, Abundant references. No pay until cured. 


SPECIAL 


Announcement. . 


Paris, Berlin & London 
GARMENTS, 


Of Latest Styles in Shapes, 
Materials and Colors. 


AT. Stewart Co 


ARE OFFERING 
AT SUCH REDUCTION of PRICES as WILL 
ENABLE LADIES who PREFER a FOREIGN- 
MADE ARTICLE to PROCURE THEM at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


These Garments 


HAVING BEEN PURCHASED for the PURPOSE 
of OBTAINING MODELS for STYLES, and, having 
served their object, are NOW OFFERED at PRICES 
LARGELY LESS THAN the COST of IMPOR- 
TATION. THEY INCLUDE the ENTIRE PUR- 
CHASES and IMPORTATIONS of the PRESENT 
SEASON, and CONSIST of 


Latest Novelties 


In Silks, Damasse, Velvet, 
Camel’s Hair, Serge, etc., ete., 


SUITABLE for EVENING, DINNER, RECEPTION 
and PROMENADE DRESSES for LADIES, MISSES 
and CHILDREN, in an ALMOST ENDLESS VA- 
RIETY of the NEWEST FABRICS and COLORINGS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, Oth & 10th Sts. 
SILKS 


Special Bargains. 


AT Stewart & Co. 


INVITE the SPECIAL ATTENTION of THEIR 
CUSTOMERS, FRIENDS, STRANGERS and RESIDENTS 
of NEIGHBORING CITIES to THEIR IMMENSE 
OFFERING of 


Black, Colored 
and Fancy Silks, 


THE PRODUCTION of the MOST CELE.- 
BRAT=ZD MANUFACIURERS of LYONS 
PURCHASED BEFORE the ENORMOUS Ab- 
VANCE in PRICE of RAW SILK, and WHICH 
WILL BE OFFERED at their USUAL 


LOW PRICES. 


PRESENTING an OPPORTUNITY to THOSE in 
PURSUIT of BARGAINS that MAY NOT 
OCCUR AGAIN THIS SEASON. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS the 
VERY BEST. 6 for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
the VERY BEST. 6 for $7. 
Sample- and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St., N. Y. 


ZAOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address, Miss Emity NEtson. 


TRUTH I8 MIGHTY! 











made to measure, 








will first meet, and the date of m: 
Prof. MARTIN BZ, 42 Province 
Boston, Mass. Thss ss no humbug! 





CLOT HS. 
Arnold,Constable & Co. 


Have now opened an extensive and choice selected 

Stock of 

PLAID and STRIPE ENGLISH and SCOTCH SUITINGS, 

SCOTCH and ENGLISH CASSIMERES. 

ELYSIAN,; SARDINIAN and FUR-BEAVER OVER- 
COATINGS. 

BASKET AND DIAGONAL COATINGS, 

MELTONS, ‘‘CARR’S” Celebrated Manufacture. 

NEW DESIGNS in ‘ 

BLACK AND COLORED MATELASSE CLOTHS, 
specially adapted for LADIES’ WRAPS, CLOAKS, 
Eic., Ete, 

New Colorings in AMAZON CLOTHS. 

ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC WATERPROOFS, 

LAMBSKIN AND FANCY WHITE CLOAKINGS, for 
CHILDREN’S WEAR. 

BLACK AND COLORED ASTRACHAN CLOTHS. 

EXTRA QUALITY SEALSKIN CLOTHS. 

ENGLISH DEVON KERSEYS, FOR LIVERY OVER- 
COATS. 


Broadway, corner [9th Street. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are now Exhibiting the FINEST and MOST EXTENSIVE 
Stock of 


Fall &Winter Materials 


to be found in the City, and at the 


VERY LOWEST PRICES, 


VIZ. : 
PLAIN COLORED FAILLES, 
in Evening and Street Colorings, 
SILK AND VELVET BROCADE, 
BLACK SILKS, all the popular makes. 
BLACK AND COLORED e 
ALL SILK, AND SILK AND WOOL DAMASSE_ 
and MATALASSE. 


“LYONS” 
BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS, 


COLORED VELVETS ; 
Qualities suitable for 
JEWEL CASE MANUFACTURERS, TAILORS, 
MILLINERS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, Etc., Etc. 
DRESS GOODS, 
MATELASSE ARMURES, all wool and silk and wool. 
ROYAL ESTERMENES, 
SILK AND WOOL DAMASSE, 
** JACQUARD CASHMERES,” 
PLAIN AND FANCY CAMELS’ HAIR CLOTHS, 
DAMASSE SATTEEN, AND NEIGE CLOTHS, 
And a large variety of other 
PLAIN AND FANCY WOOL FABRICS, 
adapted for 
HOUSE AND STREET GARMENTS. 


RICH LACES, 


In SHAWLS, SETS, ‘SCARFS, HDKFS., .BARBES 
and TRIMMINGS 
FOR WEDDING PRESENTS, Etc. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY, 
COLORED SILK AND WOOL PERSIAN LACE 
for TRIMMING COSTUMES, 
RICHLY EMBROIDERED 
INITIALED, SCOLLOPED, HEMSTITCHi.D 
and FANCY COLORED BORDERED HDKFS. 
PARIS and HAMBURG EDGINGS and INSERTINGS, 
RUCHINGS, PLAITINGS, Etc. ‘ 


Hosiery and Undergarments 


of every description, 
For LADIES, GENTLEMEN and CHILDREN. 


Bed and Crib Blankets, 


ARCTIC and EIDER DOWN QUILTS, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, COMFORTABLES, 


Flannels, 


WHITE, COLORED and FANCY, 
All grades and the best makes. 
New DESIGNS in EMB’D FLANNELS for INFANTS’ 
SKIRIS. 




















Broadway, corner (9th Street. 
9 Fancy Cards, all styles, with name, 10¢,, 
post paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 
VISITING CARDS ina ni ¢ case. 25 cents. 
Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. 3S. E. Foss 
& Co., Campello, Mass. 
7 VISITING CARDS, NO 2 Alike, 1 name 30 cts. 
a and 3ct. stamp. 4 packs 4 names, $1. With one 
ck for samples you can obtain 20 names per hour 
GS easily. Best and prettiest lot of cards ever seen. 
not more than satisfied, Il will refund your money. 
eal Sent by return mail. Common cards at unheard-of 
od rates. Agent's circular, a list of 240 styles of cards, 
103 samples of ype. etc., with each order. Address, 
W CCANNON. 112 Washington Street, Boston. Mass, 


PHELPS, DODGE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


HE HEALING CATARRH POWDER, 
sold by Gro. N. Stopparp, Druggist, Buffalo, N.Y., 

will sweeten the breath. clear the head and stop at once 
EVERY discharge from the nose. It heals the mucous 
surfaces. and will surely, quickly and easily cure Catarrh, 











By mail, $1; but try 1t first. Send 10 cts. for trial samp e, 





THE GREAT NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 


A beautiful chromo-lithograph of this vast marine Aquarium will be sent, free of expense, and so protected by 


a tube as not to be injured. to any who will remit 50 cents, with address. 
It is in nine colors, 40x50 inches in size, and represents both the exterior and 


ing by a first-class city artist. 


The lithograph is executed from a draw- 


interior of the building, with its ENonwovs IRON AND GLass Tanks, CascaDrs, TROPICAL FOLIAGE AND STATUARY, 
the whole combining to make a picture of real merit and beauty; at the same tin.e being a faithful representation 


of this the first great Aquarium in America, and one of the finest in the world. 


It has every variety of sea hfe, 


from the smallest and most gaudy tropical firh to the huge whale, the voracious shark, and the monster Devin Fisu. 
The object of the proprietors in distributing this really beautiful picture is to bring their establishment into 
general notice «s the most attractive place of entertainment and instruction in New York, and the charge ‘s made 
simply to cover the expense of the wrapping-tube and postage. 
Parties who remit $3 will be entitled to seven lithographs, or if they remit $5, they will have twelve sert to 


them. 
this offer. 
ddress; 


In every case this notice should be cut out and forwarded with the money, as it is not intended to repeat 
The picture has cost several thousand dollars, and only a limited number will be distributed in this way. 


. C, COUP. 
Manager New York Aquarium, 
Broadway and 35th Street; 
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CENTENNIAL SOUVENIRS. 


Tue Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia is about to close. Over one 
million articles of Foreign manufacture, 
prepared expressly for exhibition with 
great care and expense, and which have 
gratified the throng ‘of visitors, and added 
materially to the interest and success of 
the enterprise, are now in the Exhibition 
Halls. The Foreign exhibitors expected, 
through the representations of the pro- 
jectors of the Exhibition, to find a ready 
sale for these articles, and thus be re- 
imbursed the cash outlay of their exten- 
sive preparations. The financial condition 
of the country has prevented this, and the 
original cases in which the goods were 
forwarded having been destroyed, great 
additional expenses would have to be 
borne by the unfortunate exhibitors in re- 
packing their goods. In view of these iacts, 
prominent projectors of the Centennial 
Exhibition, anxious to alleviate this dis- 
tress and at the same time give a wide 
distribution ta these articles of Utility, 
Curiosity, Ornament and Art as ‘‘ Souve- 
nirs,” have arranged with the various 
Foreign exhibitors for 1,000,000 of these 
exhibits to be given, one of each, to every 
subscriber to Frank Lestiz’s Historicau 
KEGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL ExuiBt- 
TION, published in 10 parts, 32 pp. each, 
or bound in cloth, half morocco, and 
full morocco, gilt. These Souvenirs—- 
articles exhibited at Philadelphia for 
competitive display, and located in the 
schedule—will be recognized by all visit- 
ors, and will be shipped to subscribers 
direct from the Centennial Grounds, The 
various values ranging upwards to $1,500 
for a single Souvenir (and in cases of rare 
foreign curiosities of unknown values, 
being the only ones of the class in the 
United States), renders it necessary to 
make an average distribution in the order 
in which the subscriptions are received. 
As a limit, the First Distribution will be 
made at once of 10,000 Souvenirs io the 
frst 10,000 subscribers. When 20,000 
subscribers are enrolled the second dis- 
tribution will be made ; a third distribu- 
tion when 30,000 is reached, and dis- 
tributions thus continued until the 
Souvenirs are exhausted. Delivery of 
articles cannot be made until after the 
close of the Exhibition, but subscribers 
will be notified of the character of the 
Souvenir immediately after each distribu- 
tion, when they will indicate the proper 
shipping directions. 

To enable each member of the same 
household to secure -a Souvenir, Mr. 
Leslie has arranged that every subscriber 
to any of the following publications shall 
receive a Souvenir by requesting a Souve- 
nir Receipt at time of subscription, at 
prices as follows : 


Frank Leslie’s Historical Register, 
SE. Ack ceccecaederesscsepeecees $6.00 


« Illustrated Newspaper, one eee 5.00 


. 


* Chimney Corner, 5.00 
** Hlustrirte Zeitung, sd * 5.00 
* Lady's Journal, + bd 5.00 
« N.Y. Illustrated Times, ‘“ “ 5.00 
‘* Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, ‘ * §€6©3.50 
« Popular Monthly, — 66 & 3.50 
“ Sunday Magazine, oo « 3.50 
+ Lady’s Magazine, « « 4.50 
*“ Boys of America, sd 66 2.50 
* Budget of Fun, Sd & 2.50 
+ Jolly Joker, « « 2.00 

** Historical Register, bound in 
eloth..... a osewccccccencsscesees eveece 8.50 

* Historical Register, bound in 
half morocco............ seveeeeeee 11.00 

* Historical Register, bound in 
full MOroccd......... 6c eee we eeeeee 13.00 


The newspapers and magazines and 
‘* Historical Register,” in 10 Parts, are 
sent free of postage. The bound volumes 
will be sent free of expense by Express, or 
delivered by canvassing agents. Foreign 
postage extra, as per established rates. 
Send orders direct to l'ublishing Office, 
or hand the same to any canvassing agent 
who presents a‘ SouvenirReceipt,” signed 
by Frank Leslie in autograph. The word 
‘* Souvenir” is printed across the face of 
cvery genuine receipt in faint-red. 
Address, AGENncy DEPARTMENT, 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
§37 Pearl St, New York City. 








__ Traveler’s Guide. _ 
Centennial Headquarters, 





: aif | ~~; , 
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FIFTY-SECOND ST. & ELM AVENUE. 

Ninety yards to the West Ticket En- 
trance to the Exposition. Accommodations 
for 5,000 guests. 

Lodgings per day 75 cents and §1. 

Restaurant first-class only. 

Meals 25 cents and upwards to order. 

Board and Lodging on American plan, 
$2.50 per day. 


Colonnade Hote’, 


No. 11 ELEVENTH STREE 
(Between Broadway and University Place, New York). 
Family Hotel and Lodging House; Furnished Rooms 
by the Diy or Weck, with or without Board, 
Table @ Hote and a ala la Cart te. 


~ Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHIL I 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $4 and $4.50 per day. Elegant Accommodations. 


Grand Central Hotel, 


Broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
Grand Central offers every convenience and luxury be- 
longing to its high position among tirst-class hotels. Mid- 

way between up-town and down ‘town hotels, it also offers 
the best advantages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 
$4 per day, according to location of floor. H. L, POWERS, 
Proprietor. 


—s 











Albany and Saratoga, 
People’s Line Steamers leave Pier 41 N. R. daily (Sundays 
excepted), 6 P. M., for Albany, and points | North and West. 












@' Gents’ and Boys’ sizes 
ance and for time to Gold Watches. 
? at one-tenth the cost of Gold. 


600,000 IN GIFTS! 


NINETY DAYS’ POSTPONEMENT OF THE 


KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION CO. 


FOR A FULL DRAWING. 
DRAWING POSITIVELY 


Thursday, November 30th, 


wane Ne REFUNDED. 


A Fortune >for only $12. 


THE KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION CO., 
Authorized by special act of the Kentucky Legislature, 
for the benefit of the Public Schools of Frank- 
fort, will have the first of their series of Grand Draw- 
ings at Major Hall, in the City of Frankfort, 
Ky., Thursday, Nov. 30t!, 1876, on which occasion they 
will distribute to the ticket-holders the immense sum of 


$600,000 


Thos. P. Porter, ex-Gov. Ky., Gen. Manager. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift................. $100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift...... ehhne dense’ 
One Grand Cash Gifft.............0065 
One Grand Cash Gift........ Ceccecses 
One Grand Cash Gift................. 
One Grand Cash Giit................. 
50 Cash Gifts of $1,000 each.... 
100 Cash Giftsof 500 each.... 
100 Cash Gifts of 400 each... 
100 Cash Gifts of 300 each.... 
200 CashGifisof 200 each.... 
600 Cash Giftsof 100 each.... 
10,000 Cash Gifts of 12 each.... 
Total, 11,156 Gifts, All Cash.... 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole Tickets, $12; Halves, $6; Quarters, $3; 9 
Tickets, $100; 2734 Tickets, $300; 463, Tickets, $500; 
95% Tickets, $1, 000; 100.000 Tickets at $12 each. 

The Hon. E. H. Tay lor, Mayor of Frankfort, the entire 
Boa:d of City Councilmen, the Hon. Alvin Duvall, late 
Chief Justice of Kentucky, and other distinguished 
citizens, together with such other disinterested persons 
as the ticket-holders present may designate, will super- 
intend the drawing. 

The payments of gifts to owners of prize tickets is as- 
sured. A bond, with heavy penalty and approved 
security, has been executed to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, which is now on record in Clerk’s Office of 
County Court at Frankfort, subject to inspection of any 
one. This is a new feature, and wiil absolutely secure 
the payment of gifts. 

Remittances can be made by Express, Draft, Post Office 
Money Order or Registered Letter, made payable to 
Kentucky Cash Distribution Company. 

All communica! ions, orders fur Tickets and applications 
for Agencies. should be addressed to 

ai THOS. P. PORTER, Gen’! Manager, 
Or Frankfort, Ky. 
G. W. BARROW & CO., Gen’! Eostern Agts., 
710 | roadway. New York. 








$1,200 REWARD! 
By HENRY BERGH, Esq,., 
Begins in ‘- FRANK LESLIE’s CatmNEY CORNER ” this week. 


SA MAN TEE the WizaRD OF THE ORIENT, 
. ’ e will send a photograph of 
your destined husband or wife on receipt of 35 cts. A 
written-out destiny, comprising all past ani future 
e ents, furnisied for $2.50. Advice in reference to ‘ost 
friends, property; love or business, given for $1. He 
relies entirely on the wonderful Art of Magicology, or 
Secon... Sight, and is invariably correct. Send photo- 
graph or lock of hair. Address, R. Samantexz, P.O. Box 
456, San Francisco, Cal. 








Imitation Gold Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold. 
Patent Levers, Hunting Cases and Chronometer Balance, equal in appear- 
Chains from $2 to $12 each. 
Goods sent C. 0. D. by express; by ordering six you get one free. 
Send postal order and we will send the goods free of expense. 
cular, Address, COLLINS? METAL WAICH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York City. 





$ ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 


Catalogue to K & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 





GEO. W. READ & CO., 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 


The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


a&@ inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Positions. 


Parlor, a Invalid Chair, 
oy er Child's Crib, Bed or 
Lounge. Combining 
beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity 
and comfort. EVERY. 
THING TO AN EXACT 
SCIENCE. Orders by 
mail promptly attended 
to. Gocds shipped to any 
Send for Illustrated Circular, and 










READING PSITION. 
address, C. 0. I). 
quote FRANK Lxesuix’s ILLUSTRATED NewspaPsEr. Address, 
The Wilson Adjust. Chair Mfg. C>., 661 B'way. N. Y. 





PRICES REDUCED 


OF THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


It Costs Less, and will Oulwear the Best of 
any Other. 





Send for new Price-List and Sample Card to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 
32 Burling Slip, ew York, or 
132 East River St., Cleveland, O. 


Pellucidite for finishing Hard rd Wood. 





SECURED. FEE AFTER 


| ALLOWANCE. 
HENRY Gi RNER, 


24 Barclay Street, N. Y. 





y Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
post paid. L. JONES & CO.. Nassau, N. ¥. 








Prices, $15, $20 and $25 each. Ladies’, 


All the latest styles of jewelry 
Send stamp for our Jliustrated Cir- 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancu Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cults equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


$1, 200 REWARD: : 
By HENRY BERGH, Esgq., 
Begins in ‘* FRANK Lestik's CuimNney Corner ” this week, 


suit of Clothes F"ree!!:! 
The ** Celebrities of the Day” Prize Stationer: 
Package, besides being the largest and very best offer 
contains an Imperial Photograph of the most eminent 
STATESMEN, DiVINES, AUTHORS, ACTORS Or ACTRESSES, 
ete., and gives an Order on a Broadway clothier for a 
Fashionable Suit of Clothes, also Gold Watch, 








Samp'e Package, postage paid ecccccece ert 
Five Packages, cecccccecose OO 
Twelve ‘ S 6 cccccccccce 2 OO 


Send for descriptive Circular. 
S. K. FESSENDEN & CO., 806 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Pm pho Biggest thing ; or | R.4 

elegraph, in, e' Just 

out!! 11,000 sold firs’ week! With 
this instrument two vader can pri- 
vately converse with cach. ‘other 100 
feet apart. You can stand in the gar- 
g den and talk with your sweetheart (in 


B the softest whisper) from the uppcr 
sey ei ~ sveeee, and the “old folks” can't hear a 
word. — ies and — gatherings they produco 
pans aughter. Price, with ear-drum, speaking 
tube, and directions, all com pote. F 15 cents a pair ; Spair, 
25 cts; 1 doz. pair, $1.25. ailed post xy Ad 
FUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., Ann St., 
New Work. I. 0. Pox 401. ( ee Poware of i.nitations. 


THe bee uiwssua. 


The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for lilustrated Catalogue to 


WwW. YT. Baweards, 
26 Carren St. N Y. 
Pinccoe Fine €4 MM fn pa P 


COLT’S NEW MODEL 
7-Shot Revolver. Weight 7 
oz.; shoots 22 long or short 
cartridge, and warranted. 

Price $5.00; also a 7-shot 
Revolver, full Nickel plated, 

$3.50. Either of the above sent bv mail on receipt of 
price, or C.0.D. Sen! 10 cts. for 80-page Catalogue of 
Guns, Pistols, Fishing-Tackle, Base-ball and Sporting 
Goods. FISH & IMPSON, 182 Nassau St., N.Y. 


BANKRUPT SALE 


OF MILTON GOLD oa ie 
Everybody has heard of MIL TO LD Jewelry, 
it having been sold in this market aN ie ast ten years, 
and worn by the best and richest class of our MILTON 
Still it takes an aN’ jeweler to discover MILTON 
oR from VIRGIN gold. These goods are not 

RASS or FLATED, but MILTON GOLD. | ¢ 
ne following articles “4 mail, post-paid, on receipt o 
O CENTS. 

ONE PAIR ELEGANT SLEEVE BUTTONS, with 
Independence Hall engraved, retail price .... $1 00 
ONE SET SPIRAL SHIRT STUDS, retail price .. 75 
*, LEAST ECE CORAL SCARF PIN, retail . 
eeecceccccsccsecsecsece 5 

ONE. ELEGANT GENTS’ WATCH “CHAIN, ‘Jatest 
pattern, retail price. ....... ce eccee ee eeeeeees 1 50 
ONE COLLAR BUTTON, retail price ........... 50 

ONE ELEGANT WEDDING RING, very heavy, 
FOtail PHICe. .ccccoe ccvcscvecceccccccsccosecces BOO 























Total........++ 

Remember, we will send “you “the ‘above-named six 
articles, SOC we have ea $6.50, by mail, a 

paid, for 5 nts, or 4 sample lots for Satis- 
faction simran ot money refunded. * $1.50, W.W. 
BELL & ,8 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 

Pa, L & of O) ‘Watches and Jewelry. 





Agents Wanted. 


$200 A MONTH. Outfit worth th $1 freeto Agents. Excel. 
Man. Co,, 151 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, It. 


Tt" Pays to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stampa 
Terms fr free. G. A. Harper & Bro., Cleveland, 0. 


$55 fa) 77 a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
:] P, O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
BIG P A to sell our Rupser Prixting Stamps. 
Terms free. Taylor & CoS, Cleveland, 0. 
$10 A D AY 7-Shot Nickel-plated Revolvers $3 
« New Novelties and Chromos, Cata- 
logue free. GEO. L. FELTON & CO., New York City, 
$25 A MONTH.—Agents wanted, male or female, 
for the best selling articles. 6,000 sold in 
one day. Address, LAPHAM MFG. CO., Marion, 0. 
$350 A MONTH.—Agents wanted 36 best 


selling articles in the world) One sample 
free, Address, JAW BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


NAME neatly printed on 50 Bristol Cards 
y UR:: l0cts. 50 neta two alike, }30c. c: on 
‘ y outfit 25c, Clinton bros, Clintonville, 
K 20 Best Selling articles in the world. One 


Sample free, and an order Ew for 
$5.00. ATKINSON & CO., 2 Clinton Place, 


A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 

Female, 1n their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 

FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
WES: BE BEAT. 20 Address Cards, no two all 
































f name on all,and a 40 column paper with list o 


{0 styles, 13 Cc Agents wanted. Samples of paper 
cards, J cts. tia Giimax, 12 Winter 8t. ‘Boston. 


If you want the best selling article 
in the world and a solid gold pat- 
ent lever watch, free of cost, write 
at once to J. BRIDE & CO.. 767 Broadway, N. Y. 


5 Agents* Profits per Week. — 
Will prove it or forfeit $500. New 
article just patented. Samples sent free to all. 
pata W. #H. i, CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton st., N. ¥, 


Yr ‘§ WE WANT an agent in every town. 
‘“asy work at home. Write now. and we 


YES wil start you. $8aday sure to all. SIMP- 
| SON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥. 
TED Men (to travel and sell goods to 

dealers. No peddling. $80 a 


month, hotel and traveling expenses 
paid. Monitor Masuractorina Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


per weck. ' unemployed 


J. P. RAY & CO., Chicago, 1. 
C AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


ENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 47 
copies in «ne day. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PuBuisiinG Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—One from every county in 
the United States—may 
now secure steady em- 

ployment for the next eight mm delivering Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 

with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, FRANK LESLIB’s PUBLISHING Hovss, 537 
Pear! Street, New York. 


(CHARLEY JROSS 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 


THE FATHER’S STORY 


OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorbing 
ote in the annals of American History. Written by 

ISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented. For 
Seeue and Exclusive territory, address, JOHN E. POTTER 
& € co., Publishers, Philacelphia 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


Grand Extraordinary Drawing. 
ONLY 18,000 TICKETS. $1,350,000 CASH. 
One Prize to every 7 Tickets. 

Circulars, with full particulars, sent free, Address, 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 42 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Mustache | it combines beauty and witty 

P GENTS: It 1s absolutely indispen- 
rotector. 

Mustache 


sable; fits all cups, tumblers, etc. 
DEALERS & AGENTS: It is a rich 
Protector. 
BUSINESS 

















$1 Samples for trial. Best 
article out. Profit 400 
per cent. Agents make $70 
send stamp for pamphlet. 





























thing for you, sells at sight to every 
mustached gentleman. 

IT IS NEAT, and decidedly hand- 
some, -Gents like to show it and talk 
about it. Fancy plate .50, Silver .75. 
Cc. H. Barrows, Willimantic, Conn. 


PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 
Buy th the SELF- INKING G Columban, 
trongest, Sooeet, So . will do 
ae work ofa $ press. x 6, $14; 
5x74, $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card ’Press, type. roller, ink, 
etc, $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 
No. 21 Brattle St,, ton, Mass. 
Established 1847. 


THIS 18 By sending 35 cts, na, , height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 

turn mail a correct photograph of your 

NO future husband or wife, with name and 


date of marrage. Address, W. FO 
HUMBUG. P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. * 
of good cigars mailed, postpaid, for $1. S $1.75 

BOX or $2. coe HASKELL & CO., Bostox, Mass. 


LOVE or Liquor Curgp, secretly if desir 
Warranted harmless. Address, AS 
WILLIS, No. 22 New Church Street, New York. 






























If you want to do your 
own prin 


to save or make money, send for a pveteg las IC Zou we wonthe . 
men T 


bet Bann. peintlog office for rive DOLLARS. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 63. Murray Street, New York, 


$1,200 REWARD! 
By HENRY BERGH, Esq,., 
Begins in ‘‘ Frank Lestie's Caimngy Corner ”’ this week. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 
ELTY, 
PRINTING PRESS. 


epiiaarpuatc hanna 
Beas. Wh eae oa 


Send wamp{or Cuinoge) 
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6.6. GUNTHER'S ONS) 


(LATE 602-504 BROADWAY), 


Call attention to their stock of 


LADIES’ FURS | 


Also, to their assortment of 


‘ SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


AND 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered. 


164 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 23d Si.), NEW YORK, 











ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


Hot Springs, Ark. 











Ss. H H. STITT & CO. 


Proprictors. 

This elegant establishmen& recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre- 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in | 
the South. } 
TEIE ARUiIUIN G|GTon ) 
Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of ho.telry. 

By a recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, the | 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its | 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- | 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend. } 
able vigor and efficiency. 


SAMPLES FREE.’ 


Send for our Fashion Plates and Samples of Cloths and | 
Suitings, with full directions for ordering Clothing, 
Furnishing Goods, etc., by mail. Latest styles and sure fit 
guaranteed by 


NICHOLS & CO., 
The leading Custom 256 Broa adway, 


CLOTHIERS. Opposite City Hall, 


NEW YORK. 


Si, 200 FR EwarR Dp: 
By HENRY BERGH, Esq., 
Begins in ‘‘ Frank Lesiiz’s CHIMNEY CoRNER ” this week. | 











F.BOOSS & BRO., 


449 Broadway & 26 Mercer St., 
New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


Sealskin Nacques a Specialty. 











EXHIBIT B, 69, MAIN BUILDING. 


aa Received the Highest Awar at the Cen- | 
tennial Exhibition. bef, 4 


LANCARD’'S 
PILLS 


Of lodide of Iron. 





Especially recommended for Scro- | 


FuLa; the early stage of Consumption, CONSTITUTIONAL | > 


Weakness, Poorness of the Blood, etc. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere, 


PARR’S Damascus Spring Steel Self-Adjusting 
Bracket and Fret 













Sweep, 8 10 12 14 16 in. Saw. 
Price, $1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.25 Profit snl Hleasae | 
With each frame is included 12 .. A 
inimitable and original fret-or § A WORKSHOF 


: scroll patterns, 8 bracket saw. 


For. 
es, 1 sheet ‘impression paper, 1 brad awl, with 
fuil ine *“=netions. By mall, j ras. on receipt of | 


cena ncd, l00gcrell work de esigns free, on el t | 
Pr otal t Pann, Buta i 


oe’ 













#POWER ENGINES * 





_FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S BALLOT-BOX. 


 A-ROUGH, ‘COATED TONGUE 


isa sure sign of a deranged stomach. 
ing how the system is working. 
. once to 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


"It will uncoat the tongue, by removing from the system the cause of the 
disturbance. It cures, as by a charm, all who use it. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


It is Nature’s thermometer, show- 
In all such cases resort should be ‘had at 








CABINET ORGANS have been | 
unanimously assigned, by the 
of the U. S. Centennial Exhibition, 

THE FIRST RANK IN 
SEVERAL 
-SUCH INSTRUMENTS” (see 
" Judges’ | 


Judges 


Reports), ‘ which,” 


that they arc the 
ORGANS EXHIBITED, in ALL 
IMPORTANT QUALITIES, 


‘ NEW STYLES, with improvements, exhibited at the CENTENNI AL; elegant new cases in great variety. Prices 
very lowest Consiste nt with, best material and workmanship. Organs sold for cash or installments, or rented until 
rent pays.) Every Organ warranted to give entire satisfaction to every reasonable’ purchaser or the money returned, 
ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGuEs sent free.; MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston; 25 Union Square, 
New York; 80 and 82 Adams Street, Chic»go. 


ONYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE. 


The Best yo One-Hor se Power, with tubular 

MALL a “= boiler comple $150. 
™ Two-Horse Power..... 200 
+, Three-Horse Power. °.250. 








@, only 


INTHE COUNTRY. 


—e ~ 
. y al ome 
Aer he heed SOK 


84 FultonStr. 
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B.T. BABRITI'S BABY SOAP. 


the purest 
seat le ofis used inf 
manufacture.” No ar- 
tificial and deceptive 


‘The. Boss Amateur Printing Press! 
AT. THE. CENTENNIAL. 


The EXCELSIOR has taken first premium over all— 
grand. bronze>medal, and a ‘diploma. Our $3 Press will 
print all your cards, labels,, envelopes, etc. 8 other 
sizes made. © Do your own. printing. - Send 2 stamps 
for our cat alogue of presses and type. 

ELSEY & CO., Meriden, C Conn. 





Used ‘nb bathing ehil. 
fai dren, will prevent 
Saves tions, keep. the » 


eee PS ae =" 
skin soft and smooth, contstoute to yy rf prevent disease. 
Does away with all powders, chalk or. other emolients, ‘ A cer- 
ing. ope éc., in babies, the causes of © 
ng rth ten times its 
mother and family in Christendom apes inboxes 


Cutthis out 


‘BROWNE’S Metallic Weather Strips. 
‘entirely: ‘exclude COLD drafts and 
‘DUST around windows and doors, sto, 

vena 


tain preventive of 
half and crossness of babyhood. Wo 


dress on Pi 4 


cost 
of 12 cakes, of 6 ozs. each, and sent se 
of $2.60. Address EW cr 


B. 7 Mabpiet, 
BG For Sale by all ‘Druggists. 


$1,200 . tawa nD : 
By HENRY BERGH, Esq., 
Begins in ‘* Frank Lesure’s Carmney Corner ”’ this week. 


I HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, tues sesrn sue neem 


65 Broap St., NEW_Yors. 


SASHES. Stood the rads 
YEARS, Enclose 25cts.for samples, 


812 BROADWAY.N.Y. 

















THE | 
REQUISITES OF 





| 
says the| 


N.Y. Tribune.“ is as much as to say | 
BEST REED| 


[NovemBer 4, 1876. 





One Sweet Little Wish, Do ax Silver 


| Sees, are Softly Gleamin P. Banks, 
The Océan aan Wal ity 6c: Patti- 
; oo s Frog Polka, 60c. odworth’s Waltz 


(Sent postpaid) Lanceis, 75c. FRED _ a, 861 B’ way, N.Y. 





THE re BOSS “gu AT THE 
NTENNIAL 
As well as 
WIiIEBNINA. 


RECEIVED 
THE 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 
on ae the 


Family ‘Sowing Machine 


IN THE -WORLD. 


Buy THE WILSON ‘20!* 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


Dinner, Tea and Toilet 





Silver, China and Glassware. 


Sets, Cooking Utensils, Tin, Iron and Copper Ware. 
New, Elegant. and useful goods for your.House and 
Table, at very attractive prices, at 


E, D. BASSFORD’S, 


COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY- 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list frec on application. 





a 








PERFUMES, 


Warranted. the. Finest Goods Made 


| 





TEAS, COFFE ES, _SUCARS 5 AND SPICES 
BEST STAN UaI 
STINER’S NEW YO RK Af 

77, 19 & BL Vessy St. of 


The MASON & HAMLIN oP ergo yg 


& 


ALL ORDERS W/LL MEET PROMPT 








HONORABLE onan iat ARE GIVEN TO 


| 
a THREE CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND THREE 
| 





: —— . 
BOYNTON’S: FU R.NAC. ES. 
Especially adapted for heating 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
MOST POWERFUL AND DURABLE FURNACE SOLD. 
OVER 20,000 IN USE. 
BOYNTON’S ‘‘1876.""BALTIMORE FIREPLACE 
HEATER, 
Extremely powerful in heating. 
durable} seconomical., 
BOYNTON’S ‘‘ TILE’ > OPEN- GR ATE STOV E. 
The most attractive library stove ever made.’ Send for 
circulars, Estimates given ‘for héating, and work done by 
’ RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, No, 234 Water Street, New York. 


Attractive, brilliant, 








TEs sTOCKWw 


2EsTs 
SELF-LIGHTING GAS-BURNER. 


The Greatest Invention of the day. 















j Every DwELuinG, Ho- 
TEL, . Factory and 
Buiivine should have 
them. Positive pro- 
tection from fires 
caused by. matches. 
Simple ; and conve- 
nient. Gas lighted by 
simply turning the 
key or cone, 
; ryan and Salcs- 
men wanted in every 
_ town in the United 
States, : 
Manufactured solely 


- by the. 


‘STOCKWELL 
Self-Lighting: Gas-Burner Company, 
89 LIBERTY STREET, N: Y. 


Also Manufacturers of the New and ’ Novel 
‘“MATCHLESS CIGAR LIGHTER.” 


Improved Field, Marine, Opera 
and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. - Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway, N. Y.- Catalogaes mailed by inclosing stamp 














CARDS—10 styles, with your name. 
95 FE. 8. Toumay & Co. Brockton, Mass. 10c. 
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$1200 REWARD; 
OR, 
LOCK AND KEY. 
A Srory or THREE AmERican CITIEs. 
Founded on an Unpublished Play. 
HENRY BERGH. 


«——- 


By 





f g CHAPTER I.—THE TWO SISTERS. 

JESSIE¢PENNICK sat at Mary’s bedside, holding the 
nvalid’g:feverish and thin hand. 

A dismal and wretched place this room—the gar- 
ret of the Star Tavern in the Bowery, New York. 
Several of the windows are broken, and, in times 
long past, somebody pasted paper — brown, of 
course, as being the most unsuitable—over the aper- 
tare. The ceilings are cobwebbed and dingy, and 
various old pieces of matting are tossed upon the 
floor, and slide about viciously when you walk on 
them. There are cracks in the ceiling, and a por- 
tion of the plaster has already fallen and been swept 
away. Even the door which leads into the adjoin- 
ing apartment has been twisted off its hinges, and 
hangs limp and tipsy-looking, so that if you like you 
can peep into the other room through the crevice 
and see all that passes there, which is just now no- 
thing, for that palatial chamber is untenanted. 
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NEW YORK, 
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Jessie Pennick and her deaf and dumb sister, 
Mary, have been boarding at the Star Tavern, at the 
time this story open: «bout six months, and had 
begun on the second floor. They could not pay the 
price, and went up to the third; and, matters get- 
ting still worse, they could not pay the price there, 
either, and so, finally, mounted to the attic, where, 
for the last six weeks, they had paid nothing. It was 
the old rule—‘‘ As you go downin circumstances you 
go up in your lodgings.” 

This garret was small, but in a short time, if the 
landlord might be believed, those girls would have 
abundance of room, for he intended to turn them into 
the street. 

Jessie, sitting there by the bed, shabbily dressed 
and haggard, white, desperate, was still beautiful. 
Under her splendid black eyes were deep purple 
rings, and what carmine could compare with her 
lips, what pearls with her teeth! But you rarely 
saw the teeth, because the lips were drawn tightly 
over them, and she had not smiled since—who 
knows when? Indeed, the merriest person would 
scarcely have smiled in her situation, for here was 
her afflicted sister dying for want of food and medi- 
cine, and there had not been a crust in that room 
since yesterday. 

Mary lay there, pallid and mute, and in this silence 
there was something heart-breaking. 

“Tf she could only taik! If I could only talk to 
her!” moaned the elder girl. 


oe —__, eee 
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Instead of speech, there was nothing but a 
cracked slate which rested on the counterpane— 
necessary now, because Mary could write with more 
ease than communicate by means of the manual 
alphabet. 

Jessie scribbled on the slate, ‘‘ Betta?” 

Mary understood before the word was half-formed, 
and shook her head slightly. And then she wrote : 

‘* My limbs are so cold, and I feel so weak. If I 
only had something nice to eat, I think I should 
feel better. The boiled milk was nice ; did you eat 
yours?” 

Jessie nodded Yes; but it was a fib—one of those 
lies which are the best of good works. The girl, 
with an awful agony and desperation in her face, 
rose up and wrung her hands. 

‘‘Oh, my God! how can I stand this? 
out and beg !” 

She seized a shawl and threw it over her head, 
and nodding,“‘ I’ll be back presently ’’—which subtle 
telegraphy the other perfectly understood—she went 
out of the room. 

She walked through the streets swiftly, and al- 
though she knew New York thoroughly, she had no 
idea just now where she was. Her feeling was that 
of a person stunned or asleep. 

There were plenty of vehicles grinding along, but 
their wheels made no noise, and there were plenty 
of people passing, but they seemed like phantoms. 

A handsome young man left the tide of humanity, 
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$1290 RewARD.—‘‘ HS THREW OPEN THE BROKEN DOOR AND POINTED TO THE DARK AND ICY FIGURE ON THE BED. JESSIE LOOKED ACROSS HIS SHOULDER WITH STARTLED EYES.” 
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and, with the lady who—vailed and dressed in black 
—was hanging on his arm, stepped to the curbstone 
and hailed a carriage. 

Jessie saw these people, and came to herself. 
She approached the gentlemen, and said: 

‘* Please give me a little money, sir. My sister is 
dying of hunger. Don’t refuse me !” 

The gentleman was too much interested in his 
companion to pay attention to Jessie. He said to 
the hackman who had driven up to the sidewalk: 

‘** This lady is quite ill. Take us to some hotel.” \ 

And so they got in and rolled away, and left poor 
Jessie staring after them on the pavement. 

It is cruel to beg; but what is that to being re- 
buffed ? 

Jessie lingered there with that pale, frozen stare 
till long after the carriage had vanished, and those 
who noticed her must have thought her demented. 
When she returned to herself, she aimlessly crossed 
the street, and, colliding with a beautifully dressed 
lady, again asked for alms in the name of her dying 
sister. 

It may not be believed ; but she was refused. ‘I 
have nothing for you,”’ said the lady, sharply. But 
the sting of this second rebuff was not so severe as 
that of the first, because, you know, one may gradu- 
ally become accustomed to anything. 

And so poor Jessie Pennick, with death in her 
soul, continued to beg, and always without success. 
Only one person listened to her, and, after hearing 
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her story, he examined her face shrewdly and said, 
with a dubious shake of the head: “I’m a physiog- 
nomist, and can read faces, and,to be frank with 
you, yours don’t seem sincere, and, in short, I don’t 
Comers a word you have told me ;’’ and with this he 
smirked knowingly, and marched on. 

It was no use ; Latter return home and sit by the 
bed and watch those dumb lips and that dying face. 
The end must come pretty soon now—the grave was 
hungrier than poor Mary, and would have its prey; 
and Jessie turned back. 

On the steps in the Star Tavern she encountered 
mine host, Herr Schwartz, with a red face, anything 
but ioliy. He emerged from the barroom-door like 
at. \parition of Gambrinus. 

ao-morrow you pack,” he said. ‘‘I vant dat 
rocm, Some len os have just gone into der von 
next to you—a sick lady. Take care you don’t dis- 
turb dem. To-morrow you pack, mind !” 

‘‘But, Mr. Schwartz, my sister is dying——”’ 

“Te norrow you pack!” cried mine host, oracu- 
larly “so retreated. 

Jy with whom, as we see, things were not 
improviig, ran on up and re-entered her attic. 

fary was asleep. 

There were sounds in the next room, and she 
vped lightly to the broken door, and peeped 
ough the crevice. 

the middle of the floor, in an attitude of annoy- 
tue, perplexity, and irresolution, stood a gentle- 
man, gnawing his lip, and thinking what to do next. 
On the bed lay a lady dressed wholly in black—a 
beautiful lady, scarcely twenty years of age. These 
were the very same people who had got into the 
carriage at the corner of the street about an hour 
ago. 

‘*Nice place, this,’’ soliloquized the gentleman, 
sweeping the walls with a sour glance. ‘For 
heaven’s sake, try to keep up a bit, Dulcie,’’ he 
said, going over to the bed and bending down. ‘ By 
Jove, I’m almost afraid to leave you a minute to find 
some one to go for medicine, and—it can’t be pos- 
sib!e you are sinking !” 

He took some money from his pocket—a small 
bundle of notes—and selecting One, laid the rest on 
the rickety table which served for a wash-stand. 

Then he noticed the lady again, and exclaimed, 
with a start of alarm: ‘She has fainted!” 

Instantly he left the room, forgetting all about 
the money on the table. Jessie Penaick saw it 
there. She pushed aside the broken door, entered, 
seized the notes, did not even cast a glance at the 
bed, and vanished. 

A minute afterward ghe was in the strect. She 
went directly to a baker’s shop near by and bought 
bread, and then to a greengrocer’s and bought meat 
and other things, and finally to a druggist’s, where 
she ordered certain tonic medicines. 

She had hardly mentioned their names, when in 
walked a policeman and said, placing his heavy 
hand on her shoulder: 

‘“‘T want you. Come along with me.” 

She looked up into his face with a gasp and a 
stare, and met his stony, pitiless gray eyes. 

‘* What have I done, sir?” 

“TI saw you begging on Broadway about an hour 
ago, and now you are rich,” he said, glancing at the 
money in her hand, which she clutched tight. ‘I 
watched you come out of the Star Tavern, and now 
we'll go back and see if there’s anything missing 
there.” 

‘‘Oh, no, no, no!” she cried, clasping her hands. 
‘‘T will go to the station-house with yeu; but not 
back to the tavern. My sister is there—ghe is dying 
of hunger.”” To Mary thiscarrest would Pe death as 
certain and instantaneous ds that of thé guillotine. 
‘‘Let some one take these things to her, and I will 
go with you willingly. Have mercy! have mercy !” 

It was like the despairing pleetas of the Last 
Day; but she appealed to marble. She would have 
dropped down and embraced his feet if he had 
allowed it; but his iron claw had grasped her arm, 
and she could not stir except as he willed. 

The druggist was in a state of petrified astonish- 
ment. People had begtn to gather about the door. 

‘‘Come along,’’ said the officer, with a jerk. 

‘Oh, my—my God !” she said, half choking with 
her sobs. ‘‘Spare me, if you havea heart! I tell 
you my sister is dying. She has not had food for 
more than a day—nothing but some milk which I 
stole from the cat down-stairs. Ifshe were to know 
that I was arrested she would die of fright. Con- 
sider, sir—she is deaf and dumb, and cannot take 
care of herself, and what will become of her? The 
landlord has declared that he will turn her into the 
street to-morrow. Oh, man, man! you cannot be 
so cruel! You have a sister, 1 know—think of her 
in my place !” 

He was thinking, to say the truth, how trouble- 
some it is to arrest a woman if she makes up her 
mind to be aggravating. A. drunk and disorderly 
rough, who has just ‘‘cleaned out’’ a saloon, and 
has his steam up to the highest point of pressure, is 
certainly a bad case enough, but nothing, reflected 
the policeman, to an obstinate and crying womea. 

‘‘ Come along,” said he, once more. 

She saw that it was all over for her. Crazed and 
blinded with despair, she resisted no more, but 
walked at his side in silence. He directed his way 
toward the Star Tavern. 





CHAPTER Il.—RESULT OF THE ARREST. 
THE gentleman whom Jessie had seen through the 


broken door had, by this time, returned. Mr. Allene} 


Waterworth was a person of very striking appear- 
ance. In figure he was tall and rather stout, and 
his face was remarkably handsome. His eyes were 
dark and sparkiing, but somewhat small. His nose 
and mouth had something sensual in their expres- 
sion, so that the direct effect ofa first view of him 


Gy was a suggestion of inexhaustible joviality, which 
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his manners at once confirmed. He seemed to be 
a gentleman who could readily make himself at 
home anywhere, and comfortable under the most 
depressing circumstances—one whom no accident 
could take unawares. There was an activity and 
alertness about his movements, and a mobility in the 
play of his features, which assured you of his re- 
sources, latent somewhere, both intellectual and 
physical, and in a struggle, no matter of what de- 
scription, this young man would evidently hold his 
own to the last. 

He had been out to get stimulant for the lady who 
was lying quiet on the bed, and now as he ap- 
proached her with it in his hand his small eyes 
searched her face anxiously. 

Had she revived! She lay quite still, and Ler 
countenance had grown awfully white. The under- 


jaw had fallen, and her hand hung motionless over 
the side of the bed, almost touching the floor. 


Waterworth touched her foreliead, and it was 
cold—growing more so every second. He felt her 
pulse, and placed his ear at her heart; but there was 
no movement or sound. 

** She’s dead!’’ he whispered, with a scared look. 
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hard to realize instantly. An hour ago she was 
laughing and chatting with him, and planning out 
the happy future she was on her way to enter, as 
she supposed, but which was in reality never to be. 
And now here she lay, dumb and white, and her 
limbs already freezing into an icy stiffness. 

When she was taken il! in the street she had told 
him about the aneurism of the heart, which the 
doctors had said might some day kill her ; but Water- 
worth, thinking about other things, had oyans | 
heard her. In the hack she had grown so muc 
worse that he was compelled to take the first refuge 
that offered, and partake of Herr Schwartz’s hos- 
pitality. But that this faintness was the percursor 
of death neither dreamed. The suddenness of the 
disaster for a minute confounded him; for, as we 
shall presently see, it meant ruin to a series of pro- 
jects, upon which he had founded almost his entire 
future. 

What was to be done? He returned to himself. 
He had a reputation among some of his friends of 
being harum-scarum and impulsive ; but in truth no 
man acted with more forethought. The levity 
which frequently characterized his sayings and doings 
concealed a profound purpose, and he who seemed 
the greatest of triflers was secretly as shy and reso- 
lute as Talleyrand. 

His eyes wandered round the room, and he noticed 
the broken door. Stepping quickly to it, he peered 
through the aperture, and thought he perceived 
some one lying on the bed in the adjoining chamber 
—a young girl. She was staring straight at him 
with frightened eyes, and he called to her; but she 
made no reply. He called again and again, but with 
the same result. 

‘‘ Well,” he thought, ‘‘ this is the oddest place I 
ever was in!” 

By this time he was perfectly cool. He re- 
collected that the death which had just occurred 
would, in the course of things, be legally investi- 
gated, and the minutes were passing. At the in- 
quest he would certainly be asked why he neglected 
to give instant alarm. He resolved to go down- 
stairs and break the news. 

He went out, and had just reached the top of the 
steps, when he met a curious procession coming up. 

A policeman had a tall, handsome girl by the 
shoulder, whom he had evidentlyjust arrested. She 
was crying bitterly, her hair and clothing were dis- 
ordered, and altogether the sight was most pitiful. 
Behind followed Herr Schwartz, his red face wear- 
ing a triumphant and angry enpreseien, and in his 
rear came a phalanx of stragglers, all redolent of 
curiosity and beer. 

* Dere is der gentleman,’’ said Schwartz, excitedly. 
‘* He is der only person in der house who could have 
missed anything.’’ 

‘‘This woman,”’ said the officer, ‘‘ was seen com- 
ing from here a while ago with a quantity of money 
in her hand, which I don’t think ike came honestly 
by. Have you missed any money ?” 

Waterworth recollected the notes he had placed 
on the washstand, and now he saw them in Jessie’s 
hand. Some subtle intuition told him that that 
money in her possession was his, and his suspicion 
was fully confirmed by her face as she met his 
shrewd, quiet glance. 

Everybody was in a state of excitement except 
himself. He noted Jessie Pennick’s striking beauty, 
her terror, her distress, He pitied her, and at that 
instant something flashed through his mind with the 
blinding vividness of lightning. 

‘Let her go,’’ he said. sternly ‘(What right 
laave you to arrest anyone upon such slight sus-> 

icion? I gave the young lady the money. It is 
ers! 

The policeman’s cearse hand relaxed as snow 
melts. Herr Schwartz was thunderstruck. The 
loafers behind him grinned. 

Jessie did not seem to comprehend, and was about 
to utter some kind of cry, expressive of I know not 
what, when Allen Waterworth, raising his finger to 
warn her, continued: 

“This seems to me a most unwarrantable pro- 
ceeding—an outrage. This young lady has been 
grossly insulted, and, as she is evidently in distress 
and has no friends, I shall protect her. Permit her 
to go to her room, if you please !’”’ 

He drew aside, and she sprang past him. When 
she had disappeared, he turned his back on the 
crowd and followed her. The rabble, horribly dis- 
appointed, clattered down-stairs. 





CHAPTER III.—A STARTLING PROPOSAL. 


Wuen Jessie closed her door, wild, trembling, 
overjoyed, and yet still terrified, she ran directly to 
her sister’s bedside and fell on her knees there, 
burying her storm-beaten face in the coverlet. 

She was almost fainting; but the sight of Mary’s 
alarmed countenance recalled her to herself. 

She rose and hurriedly poured some of the medi- 
cine ina 7. and signed to her sister to drink it. 
This done, she opened the bundles of food and placed 
them on the table, and set about making a fire in 
the stove. 

An old box in the corner was speedily broken u 
and converted into firewood, and in a short time all 
ob eae were completed, and a savory odor of 
cooking filled the atmosphere. And at this point 
came a knock at the door—the door leading into the 
ae attic. 

n the whirl of events and emotions, Jessie had 
not had time to analyze anything ; she knew that she 
lad stood on the brink of a precipice, and that, 
thr e mist, a mysterious hand had appeared 

She dimly recollected the young 
man whom shi robbed, and whose falsehood 
had rescued her from the consequences. The knock 
at the door, she was now instinctively aware, was 
his kn«ck ; and, with a tremor in her voice, she said: 
«Come in!” 

Allan Waterworth entered. She blushed to the 
rocts of her hair and her eyes fell, and she stood 
there before him with folded hands—a strange 
picture. 
his shrewd gaze studied her for a minute, and 
then, in the tone of a man who is in a crisis, but who 
has made up his mind how he will act, he said : 
‘*May I ask your name ?”’ 
“Jessie Pennick.”’ 
“The young lady on the bed is your sister ?”” 
‘Yes. She is afflicted—she is deaf and dumb.” 
A shadow of surprise—perhaps also of satisfaction 
-—swept quickly over his countenance, and he con- 
tinued : 

‘* You are very poor—in distress ?”’ 
“ Yes.”’ 
oy cont oy a kindness a while ago.”’ 
“ You did.” 
“* Will you do me one in return?” 
She started, and for the first time met his glance. 
‘« What is it ?”’ 
This was not what he had expected her to say; 
but, after a pause, he pursued: 
“Some would value the service I did you very 


and save 





He stood erect, in a dream. A fact like this is 
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highly. You can discharge your obligation by simply 
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listening to a proposition I will make you, and 
swearing secrecy, no matter how you decide upon 
it, for ever afterward. A few moments ago you 
were in my power, and I could have destroyed you ; 
a few minutes hence I shall be, if you will hear me, 
in yours, and you can, if you like, destroy me. Will 
you listen to what I have to say?” 

‘* T will listen.” 

He threw open the broken door and pointed to 
the dark and icy figure on the bed. Jessie looked 
across his shoulder with startled eyes. 

“That lady has died within the last half-hour. 
She was the daughter of Doctor Carysbroke, formerly 
of West Virginia, and now of Washington. Before I 
make my proposition it is necessary that you should 
know the story of her life.” 

Jessie was silent. 

‘We must talk fast,” he continued, ‘‘ for time is 
precious, indeed.’”’ He rested one hand on the wall, 
and, never taking his eyes off Jessie’s face, he pro- 
ceeded with the story. There was a sort of mag- 
netism about the young man, which mastered her 
already, and she listened placidly, as his low, rich 
voice rose and fell. ‘‘The lady there, as I have 
just told you, was in life the daughter of Doctor 
Carysbroke, my uncle. Her name was Dulcie—at 
first Dulcie Carysbroke, afterward Dulcie Ellendor. 
She was sent to the Catholic convent at Emmets- 
burg at the age of twelve, just after the death of my 
aunt, her mother. At the age of seventeen she 
came home to the family place near North Moun- 
tain, and she certainly was one of the most beautiful 
creatures this world has ever seen. She had lived 
s0 long in the convent that she had the innocence of 
a nun. 

‘You follow me closely, Miss Pennick? It was 
designed by my uncle that Dulcie and I should at a 
proper time be married. He was very fond of me, 
and is so still. The arrangement suited me admir- 
ably, for reasons which now cannot be enlarged 
upon. But nothing of this kind came to pass. 
Dulcie tolerated me, but I could see there was 
nothing like love in her feelings, and I hastened the 
proposed marriage as diligently as 1 decently could, 
because I foresaw that some day very soon she 
might meet some one whom she would like better 
than myself. 

‘‘ Pray attend very closely to this. Well, what I 
apprehended occurred. She meta young man by 
the name of Ellendor—a telegraph operator—and it 
was a case of love at first sight, if such a thing can 
be. I don’t know what she saw in him, not seeing 
with love’s eyes, for he was puny and delicate, and 
a most insignificant person altogether; but she 
adored him. The news reached her father. It was 
a shock such asI cannot describe. He was a man 
of large wealth and long pedigree, and believed in 
blood and such things, and the idea of his daughter 
falling in love with poor Ellendor, who hadn’t a 
penny, and had come nobody knew whence, was 
prostrating. He tried to break it off, but ineffectu- 
ally, and the end of itwas sheranaway. Her father 
from that day discarded her, and refused to allow 
her name to be mentioned in his presence. He shut 
himself up and moped, and was the most miserable 
being in the world. 

‘*Meanwhile Dulcie and her husband had gone 
North. Ellendor, naturally delicate, weakened his 
health by over-application to his business, and after 
two years he died, leaving his widow in poverty. I 
have a very indistinct idea of her adventures after 
that till I met her on the day before yesterday ; but 
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8 conjecture they were not very agreeable. 


‘*My uncle repénted of his harshness with the 
lapse of time, and some months ago lost his eyesight. 


| He looked upon this misfortune as a special punish- 


ment from heaven. He sent for me, and I saw that 
mind and body were failing fast, and I knew that 
but one thing could save him—the recovery of his 
lost daughter. I mentioned the matter, and he fell 
to sobbing like a child. ‘Bring her back to me, 
Allen, and I will do that which will make all your 
future as happy as mine must, without, her be 
wretched.’ 

‘* He told me what he would do in detail. Iwould 
have tried to win a star from heaven for the same 
offer, I believe. TI set out for the North, and 
searched as zealously as possible, but until two days 
ago without success. At length I found my unfor- 
tunate cousin living secluded in the country, and 
te may well believe she was glad to see me, and 

ear the news I brought her. I telegraphed to my 
uncle the intelligence of my success, and he sits in 
his lonely house in Washington waiting for her, 
counting the very minutes—blind, heart-broken, but 
hopeful. 

** You see my position, Miss Pennick. How can I 
tell him that his daughter is dead? She was taken 
ill as we walked together in the street, and I called 
a carriage. She grew worse, and I thought it best 
to bring her into this wretched place rather than pro- 
ceed. I left the room but for a few moments to 
procure something to revive her, and when I re- 
turned I found her lying as you now see her.” 

Jessie had listened patiently to this singular nar- 
rative, impressing the details upon her memory as 
carefully as he could have desired, but without any 
idea for what purpose. 

He saw al! this and proceeded. 

‘* A thought has occurred tome. I can save my- 
self, and can save my uncle; but I must have assist- 
ance—I must have your assistance, Miss Pennick.”’ 

‘* Mine ?”” : 

‘You are poor and friendless, and have no tie but 
your sister, not a prospect in the world—is it not 
true?” 

‘*Not one,” she said, sadly. 

“T can make you, if you will, rich and happy. 
Within a week I can translate you from the miseries 
of this wretched garret to the splendors of a palace !”” 

She stared at him with dilated eyes. 

‘A little while ago, but for me, your poverty 
would have sent you to prison. What must have 
become of your unhappy sister in your absence? 
With the same, or greater, ease I can take you from 
this situation to another, where you will never know 
want again.” 

‘You can do this?’ 

A fiercer light had come into his eyes and a flush 
into his cheeks, and he spoke as rapidly as he could 
pour the words forth. 

“Yes; but I can do nothing without your aid.” 

“What do you wish me to do?” she asked, sud- 
denly adopting quite another tone. 

A new and sinister suspicion had occured to her. 
Ue read her thought in an instant. 

“T wish you to assume that dead woman’s iden- 
tity!’ he said, quickly. 





CHAPTER IV.—HER ANSWER. 


Sue shrank back almost as if he had struck her. 

“You think such a thing impossible,”’ he went on; 
“but it has been done with success in the past, and 
will be done again and again in the future. Let me 
give you a single instance that has come within my 
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sent by his bishop to a small country parisith. He was 
waylaid and murdered by a man who did*jnot know 
him—a tramp—a fellow of desperate \\fortunes. 
When the assassin discovered the characta{f of the 
person he had kiiled, and found that he | had got 
nothing for his crime but a few papers and \' books, 
and reflected that the deed must inevitably amd soon 
be discovered, the thought struck him that \there 
was but one way to hide it. He might assum@ the 
dead man’s identity. Nobody in the village whlither 
the priest was bound knew him, or, indeed, had {ever 
seen him. The assassin was a Catholic, and, to sme 
extent, familiar with the interior workings and disci- 
pline of the Church. Without delay he assumed the 
priest’s clothes, seized his papers, and, having 
effectually hidden the corpse, proceeded on his way. 
The villagers, totally unsuspicious, received this man 
as their new pastor, and for two years he acted in 
that capacity, loved and honored, among them. 

“Now,” continued Allen Waterworth, watching 
his listener attentively, ‘‘ you have a much easir part 
to play, if you will assume it. 
his faculties are by no means what they were. He 
has not seen his daughter for several years, and 
when she left him she was just at that period of life 
when a girl is changing to a woman. You are of her 
height, of her age, of her figure, and your voice is 
not unlike hers. All that is necessary is to acquaint 
you with the necessary minor details of her history, 
and the role may be played with the most complete 
success.”’ 

** But,” said Jessic, ‘‘there are others who knew 
her.” 

‘‘No. She was educated at a convent in the 
mountains, where no one saw her but the nuns and 
her schoolmates. The former you can never meet; 
the latter, if they should present themselves, you can 
always avoid. The short time she passed at the 
family place in the neighborhood of North Mountain 
was passed in almost. unbroken seclusion, which 
might not have been the case had she not en- 
countered Ellendor. But, knowing him, she had 
little desire for other society, and even those she be- 
came acquainted with would not be likely to cross 
your path in the new scenes in which you will figure. 
Thus, you perceive, the risks are so trifling—the ad- 
vantages offered so rich, so splendid !” 

‘*How could I be sure of myself?” said Jessie, 
trembling. “I do not think I should have the 
nerve——”’ 

‘*Oh, Miss Pennick!” he returned, with something 
like a disdainful laugh, ‘‘ I read you too well to have 
any fear upon that point. The very sight of your 
face on the stairs, when you were in the grasp of 
the policeman, suggested this thing that I have just 
proposed. I saw terror, and behind that I saw des- 

eration; but behind them both I saw courage. 

‘hat was the trying hour of your life. If you had 
gone to prison for stealing bread to save your sis- 
ter’s life—if the unjust laws of society had first driven 
you to crime and then punished you for it—believe 
me you would not have come out from behind those 
iron gates the same woman who had entered them. 
I did more than save you from the cruel dominion of 
the law—I saved you from yourself. That was a 
great deal, perhaps, but compared with what I am 
willing to further do, it was nothing. What do you owe 
the world? Ithas made you a martyr—it would have 
made youacriminal! It refused you food—shelter 
—clothing—light—fire. Look at this wretched room 
—a kennel fit for a dog; yet it was too fine for you. 
The landlord down-stairs told me he intended to put 
you and your sister into the streets to-morrow. But 
at the height of your misery, fate relents and offers 
you a chance that will never come again. In ex- 
change for this den you may have a mansion—all 
the delicacies that money can purchase—silks and 
velvets to clothe yourself and display that beauty of 
which you cannot be unconscious—music, amuse- 
ments, flattery and friends. Could any prospects be 
more dazzling? What hope of the future can you 
offer to weigh against this?” 

‘Cold, hunger and the streets,” she said, bit- 
terly. ‘More than a year ago my mother died, 
leaving me a and with my afflicted sister to 
take care of. I tried everything a poor girl can try 
to earn bread. When there was nothing else, I be- 
came a ballet-girl during the run of a famousspec- 
tacle ; but spectacles, even the most successful, do 
not run always. God knows how I have managed to 
exist since!’ she sighed, with a shudder. ‘‘ Next to 
living on little, the poor must learn to live on no- 
thing. I taught myself that bitter lesson and have 
practiced it; but yesterday even that failed.” 

Waterworth heard her with eager impatience, for 
he perceived that his own eloquence had not been 
wasted. 

The daring scheme he proposed had by this time 
assumed more tempting proportions even to him- 
self. The vail of the future was lifted, and his eagle 
eye swept the vast horizon until his sight ached. 

e saw a thousand things this girl did not see—did 
not dream of. Difficulties and dangers, but triumphs 
over all. 

“But by poor sister?’ she said. ‘ What will be- 
come of her?”’ 

‘* Trust me to provide. She shall know happiness 
such as she has never had any idea of. You have 
nothing to do but place yourself in my hands. Time 
flies’? he said, glancing at his watch, ‘‘and you 
must decide at once. The body is already cold, and 
I must give the alarm. What do you say, Miss Pen- 
nick? Do you consent? If so, give me your 
hand !”” 

He kept his eyes on hers with a steady , mystic 
smile, in which there was something unfathomable 
and almost sinister ; and she gave him her hand and 
replied : 

**T consent!” 

“Our fortunes are bound together hencefort* 
he returned, pressing her fingers in his mat 
grasp, ‘‘ and the splendid drama of the future }es. 
from this instant.” 

He turned from her and quickly left 
When he had gone, she crossed over to-ighted by 
bedside and kissed poor Mary twice, pping the 
was strangely resolute and triumphant. 
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CHAPTER. V.—PRELIMINARI Band  Salcs- 


WaterwortH hastened below to gia in every 
He burst in upon the loungers in the bo + 
a horror-stricken face, and, leaning over the hited 
whispered : ‘ 

“The lady I brought here with me is dead. Sh. 
has died of heart-disease. Send for a physician in- 
stantly, though, I fear, it is tou late.” 

Herr Schwartz's faculties were none of the bright- 
est, and the fumes of his beer generally occupied 
so much room in his head that there was none for 
anything else there. It took him some time to com- 
prehend the startling message; but when it had 
been repeated once or twice more, he mastered the 
ideas it contained, and gasped open-mouthed. 

The notion of having a dead person up-stairs, and 
particularly a stranger, did not please him. More 
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than all, he distrusted the circumstances, because 





My uncle is blind, and 
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his prophetic eye saw an inquest, and all sorts of 
trouble; and as he was by no means prejudiced in 
favor of Waterworth, since the recent incident on 
the stairs, he began to shake his big head and grow 
eloquent in German. 

But Waterworth abbreviated his remarks sum- 
marily, and some one was hastily dispatched for a 
physician. By the time that gentleman arrived, the 
news had got abroad, and the little apartment where 
the dead lady lay was crowded. And, poor thing, 
she was quite cold and rigid ; and when the doctor’s 
eyes fell on her careworn, though still beautiful, face, 
he wondered why they had sent for him. He felt 
her pulse mechanically, and asked her name. 
“‘Sinclair,’’ replied Waterworth, promptly, and 
upon this text he founded a hasty and plausible 
account of how this melancholy accident had come 
to pass. Mrs. Sinclair was his sister ; his own name 
was Allen, and they were on their way to their home 
in North Carolina. She had always suffered with 
heart-disease, and had lost her husband lately, and 
this, with other troubles, ‘‘ has brought about,” said 
Waterworth, ‘‘ the sad result we see.” 

Doctor Jones, a tall man, with a thin, high nose, 
and a curious way of looking down, asif from an 
immense height, through his eye-glasses, nodded 
and sighed. He gave a little dissertation upon an- 
eurism at the heart, quite interesting and fluent, and 
Waterworth listened with respectful attention, and 
presently the two were very friendly. 

‘“‘The most unfortunate feature of this very un- 
fortunate affair,’”’ said Waterworth, his finger on the 
doctor's arm, and in a confidential whisper, “is, 
that she should have died in such a place as this. 
When she was taken ill in the carriage | hardly knew 
what to do. I brought her in here, supposing she 
would revive very soon, and this was the only room 
in the house at our service. The proprietor is any- 
thing but an accommodating or agreeable person ; 
and, altogether, I find myself in a sad gros af 
He dreads the inquest and all that, and I doubt if 
he will even allow me to have the funeral from his 
house.” 

“You do not intend to take the body South?” 
asked Doctor Jones, the least bit surprised. 

‘‘ What would be the use? I thought of it at first, 
itis true; but my place in North Carolina is in the 
depths of the country, far from a railway, and there 
is no regular burying-ground attached. I bought it 
some time ago, and have been clearing the land, 
trying to do oer with it; and, to say the truth, 
it is very doubtful if I shall remain there, now that 
this has occurred.” 

‘‘T see,” said the doctor, who was a good and 
perfectly unsuspicious man. ‘I understand per- 
fectly. Better bury her here, poor child — how 
handsome she must have been! Your position is 
truly painful. We see many such things in our prac- 
tice in Néw York—so many strangers to-ing and 
fro-ing always, you know—and, by-the-way,”’ added 
Doctor Jones, warmly, ‘‘ if I can be of the slightest 
service, don’t fail to use me.” 

‘You might try to do something with the—the 
fellow below-stairs,’”’ replied Allen, “for 1 confess I 
don’t know how to deal with him. He is troubled 
about the inquest, as I said’’—he hesitated, watch- 
ing the physician’s face rather shrewdly. 

**Oh, about that—there will not be the slightest 
necessity for a formal inquest. The thing is plain, 
you see.. A simple inquiry is all that is required— 
uy certificate is ready—and you need fear no an- 
ioyance on that score. { shall see that you have 
he use of the parlors down-stairs, if you wish them 
—or if you would prefer to have the funeral from a 
hotel ?° 

‘““No; for what does it matter now? Poor girl, 
she would not have wished anything of the kind—I 
am sure of that.” 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, who was much pleased 
with this very sensible and handsome young man, 
‘do not allow yourself to be distressed. We must 
all go, and it hangs over us at all times. What is 
that thing in Cicero—‘ Mors, quas saxum Tantalo, 
semper impendet.’ Something like that, 1 think.’ 
And the kindly physician maundered on with his 
well-meant platitudes until his watch reminded him 
of business elsewhere. 

And so, then, with a little shake of the handjand 
an hear ig rp smile, and a sigh as he glanced again 
at the bed, he went out of the room and down-stairs, 
to reason with Herr Schwartz. 

By-and-by the coroner came, and, having been 
met in the meanwhile yf Doctor Jones, his inquiry 
was quite informal, and his decent composure ver 
becoming, indeed ; and he also had a little chat wit 
Waterworth, and approved of his purpos:s as cor- 
dially as the physician had done. 

In due time arrived Mr. Trestle, of Trestle & 
Screwby, the eminent undertakers ; and this gentle- 
man providing proper assistance for necessary de- 
tails, much was effected ; so that, on the followin 
afternoon, the funeral took place very quietly, an 
the scanty procession that filed away from that 
shabby street excited no comment. 

The papers devoted but three lines to the ‘‘ sudden 
death of a lady from heart disease. An inquest was 
deemed unnecessary.” Such things occur every 
day, as we know, and the instant our eye turns from 
the paragraph about it, we have forgotten. And 
80 Alien Waterworth, buoyant and hopeful, stepped 
out of his carriage before Herr Schwartz's door 
upon his return from the last melancholy ceremo- 
mes at the grave, and calling that stout gentleman 
aside, paid him liberally, and, indeed, munificently, 
for all the inconvenience and trouble—leaving him 
speechless with astonishment and gratitude. 

Then Waterworth, assured that he would not fol- 
low, ran up-stairs on pretext of getting his satchel 
and other things, and, once in the old garret again, 
he locked the door behind him and tapped gently at 
the other. 

Since the interview of the previous day, Jessie 
Pennick and her sister had kept themselves per- 
fectly secluded. Mary was up, and much better. 
Her illness had been of that sort which finds a 
speedy remedy in good food ; and now, when Water- 
worth appeared, he was surprised at the changed 
appearance everything wore. 

Jessie met him with a certain constraint, but he 
saw no sign of faltering in her manner, and he sat 
down in the same high spirits he had enjoyed since 
he had heard the dolorous clang of the cemetery 
gate behind him, as his carriage rolled townward. 

“All goes well,” he said. ‘‘I have telegraphed 
to my uncle that we shall be detained here perhaps 
a day longer than we anticipated; this will give us 
a margin of two days—-in which time a great deal 
may be done. Have you spoken to your sister?” 

He glanced at Mary, who was observing him with 
awe and curiosity. 

“She understands that we are to separate for a 
time, for the good of both of us, and will do anything 

desire.” 

‘“‘T think I have found proper quarters for her.” 

He took a newspaper from his pocket and read an 
advertisement, to the effect that a boarder would be 
taken in a family living near a small station on the 
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New York Central Railroad. The usual inducements 
of substantial home-comforts, etc., were attractively 
held out. 

‘‘ Nothing could be better, I suspect,” he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ and you must go by the earliest way-train 
in the morning. You can give the people, whoever 
they may be, any explanation you-like, and, instead 
of references, pay three months in advance. And 
now for the sinews of war.” 

Smiling and elated, he drew a packet of bank- 
notes from his pocket and gave them to Jessie. Poor 
girl! she was not grasping, but the touch of the 
money thrilled her. She had never possessed so 
much before. She began to already experience the 
change her life was about to undergo, and yet felt 
inward humiliation; for, was she not selling herself? 

‘‘We must not meet again, after this evening, in 
New York; but you will join me in Philadelphia to- 
morrow afternoon. Telegraph me at what hour to 
meet you at the depot. After your return from the 
country you will devote your time to the exigencies 
of toilet,” he added, meaningly. ‘‘I rely upon your 
pe taste and judgment with regard to this point. 

e must make a strong entrance; half the success 
of a personation sometimes depends upon that, as 
you know—in the drama of life as well as that of the 
mimic stage.” 

She yunderstood him perfectly, as he perceived, 
and so now, giving her the newspaper, he rose. 

‘‘As we travel, I shall impress on your memory 
the details of this trying role you are about to enact,”’ 
he pursued, ‘‘ an outline of which you have ey 
had. Certain memoranda may be necessary, whic 
Ishall prepare. Remember that, from the moment 
you leave New York, you merge your own identity 
in that of Dulcie Ellendor.”’ 

All this ena er whispers, and, as we see, he 
softened nothing, But dealt with facts as they were. 
In such dark business as this there can be no partial 
confederacy, and if he had spoken less distinctly of 
his own secret motives in what he meditated, it was 
not because he supposed she had no suspicions of 
them. On the contrary, he knew very well that she 
read them easily. He was, therefore, frank and 
practical in submitting his directions—was he also 
the least bit authoritative? 

When he took his leave they quite understood 
each other, and when he had got again in the street 
- spirits were, if possible, higher than they had yet 

eek. 

‘‘It may be moral obliquity,’ he thought, as he 
sauntered along, noticing no one, and quite wrapt in 
his own reflections; ‘‘ but I don’t see that what lam 
about to do is so very wrong. Icould find plenty of 
precedents, perhaps. My uncle longs to see his lost 
child, and | intended to restore her to him; but fate 
has willed differently. The disappointment would 
kill him. Therefore, in submitting another person 
for his daughter, I, in effect, save his life, and, more- 
over, I rescue this poor girl and her sister from, per- 
haps, untold misery—it may be, crime. Nor do I 
neglect my own welfare,” he reflected, with a sly 
simper, ‘‘ and a man must sometimes think of him- 
self. On the whole, I look at the affair as a harmless 
piece of legerdemain, which, instead of injuring any 
one, will benefit all concerned.” 

And so, in this genial mood, and fortified by these 
cheerful arguments, he went to-——’s and had a 
quiet dinner, and over his soup and kickshaws he 
continued to smile to himself as he perfected his 
plans and considered resources for such emergencies 
as might arise, and afterward, through the rosy light 
of his pint of claret, he saw all sorts of pleasant 
pictures. 

Throughout the evening he kept himself perfectly 
secluded, smoking and dreaming in the quiet cham- 
ber he had taken at the hotel where he had dined, 
and sometimes he saw, through the scented fog of 
his cigar, the impalpable portrait of Jessie Pennick, 
and he thought, always with that genial smile : 

‘* How pretty she is! As pretty as Dulcie ever 
was! Nota fool, like poor, dear Dulcie; but clever 
and sharp—a match for me, indeed, I suspect—and 
with a knowledge of life which nothing but an expe- 
rience like hers can afford. In this game about 
to be played I don’t think I could have a better 
partner.” 








CHAPTER VI.—RES ANGUST.E. 


At this time there stood on the line of the New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, not far from an un- 
important station, a cottage which had evidently 
once been pretty, and, as the property advertise- 
ments say, ‘ desirable ’’; but which had now fallen 
into decay and neglect. 

The garden was overgrown with rank weeds and 
inclosed by a broken fence. A kind of green mold 
covered everything out-of-doors, and here and there 
were little pools of stagnant water, which refused to 
dry up on the hottest days. Some misanthropist, 
who had formerly occupied this place, had laid a 
trap for the unwary at the end of his boundaries in 
the guise of a well, which yawned there without 
covering of any kind; and from this pit there also 
rose a fetid miasma, which, mingling with kindred 
odor from other quarters, gave the atmosphere at 
night a character not unlike that which prevails in 
the Dismal Swamp. 

There was really no reason why the place should 
bear this unhealthy aspect. Half a day's not severe 
labor would have improved things wonderfully. But 
the man who sat despondently ona stumpin the yard 
this bright morning—the present tenant, Mr. Michael 
Welsh—had a wholesome abhorrence of anything 
that savored of exertion. Better-a thousand times 
the perspiration which follows a chill and fever than 
that which accompanies toil. 

Forty years’ hard struggle with whisky had given 
this man the complexion of the ‘‘ Cardinal of the 
Sea ’’—the boiled lobster. He was too nervous to 
hold a razor in the morning and could not shave, so 
that his gray, ugly beard had grown in the most 
extraordinary fashion. Occasionally he was ac- 
customed to clip it at random with his wife’s scissors, 
and the effect of this treatment in conjunction with 
his red eyes and great beak of a nose was to give 
him the appearance of some kind of creature be- 
tween a vulture and a rat. 

He sat there on the stump in his shirt-sleeves, 
holding his chin in his hands, his elbows on his knees, 
gaping dismally at the poisonous grass. His 
trowsers were drawn far above the ankle, one side 
higher than the other, and held upon him by an 
ancient and frayed suspender, stretched across his 
shoulder. The bosom of his shirt was liberally 
sprinkled with tobacco-juice, and he wore no collar. 
Altogether, a more shiftless, degraded object it 
would have been difficult to find. 

His melancholy reverie was disturbed by the ap- 
pearance presently ofa hunchbacked boy and a stout, 
coarse girl, who came in by the gate. The boy car- 
ried a rod over his shoulder, and in his hand a small 
string of fish. The girl flaunted along, her sun-bon- 
net tossed awry on her head, and, without a word, 
entered the house. The boy, with a timid, sidclong 
glance at his father, would have done the same ; 
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but Welsh, awakening suddenly, cried, with a lurid 
scowl: 

‘“Wher’ve you bin since light?’’—meaning day- 
break. 

‘‘Up at the run, where you told me to go, sir, 
last night,’ replied the hunchback, halting and 
frightened. 

He had large, dark eyes, full of a weird sadness, 
and quivering, sensitive lips, and now and then, 
when he drew a long breath, it was like a child's 
whimpering sigh after continued weeping. 

“ Humph!” grunted the old man, not recollecting 
very clearly, for usually anything that had trans- 
pired the previous evening partook in the day of the 
character ofa dream. ‘ What did you ketch?” 

He approached the boy, who trembled visibly, 
and made a hasty examination of the finny citizens 
of the run, who had come to so untimely an end. 

«Ts that all?” 

‘‘They wouldn’t bite. I tried my best.” 

‘You didn’t lay down and go to sleep on the 
rock?’ 

‘* No, sir—indeed, I did not, father.’’ 

** You lie!” 

A huge fist lunged out, followed by the sound of 
a smack, and the boy lay sprawling on his broken 
back. He staggered instantly to his feet, and, half- 
blinded, tottered away. 

‘‘ Now take ’em into the house,’ added Welsh, 
with an oath, and the boy, bandaging his eye with 
his brown hand, hastily retreated. 

In a few moments he was succeeded by the ap- 

earance of his mother—a thin-faced virago, with 

ared arms and a countenance full of rage. 

‘‘Mike Welsh, what did you black that boy’s eye 
for ?”’ she demanded, with a screech. 

“Tl black yours!’ retorted Mr. Welsh, gruffly. 

‘*No, you won't! If you ever dare lay your 
hands on me I’Jl murder you. You know very well 
there might be some person droppin’ in any minute 
to answer the advertisement, and they’ll form a nice 
idear of us and the place when they see that black 
eye.” 

‘‘ Nobody ain’t a-comin’, I guess!’’ growled 
Welsh. 

He secretly felt his wife’s superiority, and, ina 
measure, feared her. Indeed, he secretly felt the 
superiority of everybody who kept sober, and dis- 
trusted them accordingly. 

‘‘T kinder think there is,’’ said Mrs. Welsh, san- 
guinely. ‘‘ The dog barked in his sleep yesterday 
afternoon, and that’s the sure sign of a stranger ; 
and my right hand’s been itching for two days, and 
if that don’t mean I’m going to shake hands with a 
strange man, I’d like to know what it does mean?” 

These arguments were indisputable, and Mr. 
Welsh felt them so. He made no reply, and his wife 
continued : 

‘« But whoever comes, ye’re ain’t going to stay long 
if you git to cuttin’ up your didoes. All I hope is 
that, if you intend to keep on drinking as you have 
been doing, that you won’t come nigh the house 
more’n you can ft id 

Mr. Welsh remarked moodily that the premises 
were his own, and that he felt at liberty to do as he 
pleased there and elsewhere, and from this point 
followed an argument which might have lasted for 
some time, had not both speakers observed a man 
approaching from the high road. 

A short, thick-set man he was, with a shrewd eye 
and determined face. He glided over the grass like 
a shadow, and in the curious precision and direction 
of his advance there was something ominous. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Welsh whispered with suppressed 
excitement: 

“A stranger! What did I say?’ 

In a moment the man was at the gate. He nodded 
shortly, and entered without further ceremony. 

“Mr. Welsh, I believe ?” 

‘« That’s my name,” growled the person addressed, 
somewhat uneasily. 

‘Mr. Knox, your landlord, served a notice onyou 
about a month ago, ordering you to quit the tenancy 
of this house or pay up your back rent.” 

Welsh’s face became white even under the sun- 
burn and redness which indulgence had so ngs 
bestowed upon him, and his wife was staring with 
open mouth and dilated eyes. 

“He did,” said Welsh, faintly. 

“Well, I’m the county constable, and if you 
don’t settle thé matter by to-morrow, I’m afraid I 
shall have a very unpleasant duty to perform. Mr. 
Knox is unwilling to resort to legal process, but he 
says you have not paid him any rent for six months. 
I thought I'd step over and give you a final warn- 
ing. It’s a hard thing to turn a man out of his shel- 
ter, but you know I have no discretion in the pre- 
mises, and I hope you will try to raise the money, 
Mr. Welsh. Good-morning.”’ 

He turned about and glided away again with the 
same ghost-like step, leaving Welsh and his wile 
thunderstruck. 

This matter of the neglected rent had been im- 
pending solong that Welsh had come to entirely dis- 
regard it; and, indeed, latterly, he had looked upon 
the monthly calls of his landlord’s agent in the light 
of an intrusion. 

But to-morrow the disaster would fall—he knew 
nothing on earth could stay it—and, with a deep 
curse, he ground his teeth and said : 

‘‘I'm a mind to kill myself and all belonging to 
me!” 

Just then his wife noticed two other figures ap- 
proaching from the high road. They were two girls, 
and, as they walked, one held the other’s hand. 





CHAPTER VII.—DIPLOMACY. 


Those two girls were Jessie and Mary Pennick, 
who had come out in the way-train from New York. 
When Jessie saw the dilapidated cottage occupied 
by the Welshes, she thought she must have mistaken 
the place, and so hastened her step to make inquiry 
of the two forbidding people loitering in the noisome 
garden. 

‘“‘T saw an advertisement ——” she began, some- 
what nervously. 

“This is the place,” quickly interrupted Mrs. 
Welsh, wiping her hands on her apron and advancing 
to open the gate. ‘Country board, with home 
comforts, ma’am. Come in, please.” 

Jessie hesitated. The place was nothing like what 
she had supposed, nor were the people. 

She had fancied a pretty cottage, with a rose- 
embowered porch and quaint windows, and a neat 
garden, with great poplars and oaks casting their 
cool shadows across the smooth grass; instead, 
here was this ugly, tumble-down house and this 
damp yard of weeds. 


In spite of herself she recoiled; but Mrs. Welsh « 
still insinuatingly held the gate open, and, with a | 


propitiative smile, repeated her invitation to enter, 
so that Jessie and her companion finally obeyed. 
Welsh had slunk away to the background, feeling, 
perhaps, that his appearance was not reassuring; 
and now, Jessie having peremptorily declined to go 
into the house, his wife called to him to get chairs. 





‘*Tt is hardly necessary,”’ said Jessie. ‘‘ The place 
is really so different from what I expected that I— 
I think it will not do at all.” 

‘* La, ma’am,” said Mrs. Welsh, with a little laugh, 
“I said plain, substantial home comforts, and I 
didn’t suppose any one would come expecting a 
great show. The cottage is a little out of repair, as 
I’ve told Mr. Knox, my landlord, over and over 
again, and he has promised positively to repaint and 
fix it all up next week. You know how landlords 
are, ma’am; and as for the garden, me and Lucy— 
that’s my daughter—has been layin’ off every day 
to drain it and ~ flowers, but as I says to Lucy 
yesterday, says I, ‘It seems to me I have so much 
cleanin’ to do that I don’t git time to turn round, 
and we’ll never get them flowers planted I reckon, 
and if anybody should come to answer the adver- 
tisement, they’d think we was the laziest folks in 
creation here,’ I says; but cleanin’ to do or no 
cleanin’, I’m going to fix this garden before next 
Sunday, as sure as I live.” 

‘* But it is unhealthy here, is it not?’ asked Jessie. 

‘*Unhealthy!” exclaimed Mrs. Welsh, with up- 
lifted hands of astonishment at the idea. “La, 
ma’am, everybody who has ever lived in the coun- 
try knows that this is the healthiest neighborhood in 
the State. Why, just go and ask any of the people 
around here, and they’ll tell you that such a thing 
as fever and ague was never known.” 

Mrs. Welsh had by this time studied her visitors 
pretty thoroughly, and her hopes began to rise. 
She saw that these girls were unsophisticated, and 
had no hesitation in indulging in fiction to whatever 
extent she supposed might serve her purpose, for 
here was one last chance. If she could get them as 
boarders even for a day she could secure a week’s 
pay in advance, and that would probably stave off 
for a month longer at least the threatened execution 
on the morrow. And so this woman, who was cer- 
tainly ignorant, but by no means a fool—and one to 
whom life had been always such a theatre of disas- 
ter that she had lost pretty nearly all scruples long 
ago—set her wits and energies to work to accom- 
plish her purpose. Already she had adopted the 
device of calling Jessie “‘ ma’am,”’ a piece of clumsy 
flattery which she thought would be effective witha 
young girl. 

“You are thinking of spending a few weeks in 
the country!” said Mrs. Welsh, with delicate curi- 
osity. 

‘“*Not I; but my sister’s health is not good, and I 
desired to find some pretty and heaithy place for 
her out of town where she would be well taken care 
of and made happy. I could not be with her,’’ pur- 
sued Jessie, ‘“‘and I should like if possible to leave 
her with those I could trust—with those who would 
be kind to her and in a measure take my place. Her 
a is a sad one—she isafflicted; she is deaf and 
dumb.” 

‘** Indeed !”’ said Mrs. Welsh, with a deep and sym- 
pathetic] sigh, glancing at Mary’s wan face with 
motherly interest. ‘ Poor thing, who would not be 
kind to her, and do all they could to make her 
happy! How unfortunate ! and so pretty, too. Your 
sister—then you are not married? It’s an awful 
affliction to be deaf and dumb. 1 have children of 
my own, and one of them is deformed, and I know 
what my feelings are toward him.”’ 

Jessie was more favorably impressed, and neither 
the speaker’s tone nor words were lost upon her. 
She began to see in Mrs. Welsh a plain, kind-hearted, 
hard-working creature, with the good-will to improve 
her circumstances but not the knowledge. 

** You have children, madamie ?”” 

“Yes, a son and daughter, and my daughter is 
just about the age of your sister, and would be so 
companionable for her if you was to conclude to let 
her stay with us fora few weeks. There’s a good 
many pretty places in the neighborhood that they 
could go to see together, and Dave he could go 
along with them for protection, and they could 
amuse themselves in various ways. Indeed, I think 
she would be real happy, and we should treat her 
just like one of our own, and if she was a little 
homesick at first, that would be natural in a strange 
place, but it would soon wear off.” 

‘Yes,’ assented Jessie, thoughtfully. 

‘« The fresh air,” pursued Mrs. Welsh, “‘ would do 
her so much good, that in two weeks you wouldn't 
know her. Look at my Lucy—two years ago she 
was the delicatest child I ever saw, and now she’s as 
healthy as any girl.” 

This good may continued her strain of eloquence 
for some time longer, and not ineffectually; the 
prejudice which Jessie had formed at first sight of 
the place had begun to wear off, and, indeed, to be 
succeeded by a strong feeling in its favor. She 
thought of her own dark plans with a secret shudder, 
and of how much a proper place of concealment for 
her sister would assist in their success. Plain, 
simple people like these would never make inquiries 
or suspect anything, if they were paid regularly, and 
might be trusted, she thought, in all respects. And 
if Mary should become dissatisfied, or some unfore- 
seen event o:cur, a change could be made without 
difficulty or delay. 

So now, when Mrs. Welsh suggested, with her 
propitiative smirk, ‘‘ Will you walk inside, miss, and 
look at the house?” Jessie assented very readily. 
We must do justice to that sorely tried matron. 
With all her discouragements, she yet contrived to 
keep her house in good order. The furniture was 
old, shabby and sadly battered, and there was a 
general rickety air prevalent; but all this was set 
off by a cleanliness next to immaculate. Dark and 
dismal as the garret was, you might as soon have 
found a tiger there as a spider. There were no car- 
pets on any of the floors, but they were spotless. 
‘The carpets is put away,’ explained Mrs. Welsh ; 
‘we allers take ‘em up in the Spring.” The 
window-panes and sashes were the pertection of 
that virtue which is next to godliness, and which 
here seemed a substitute for the latter altogether. 

‘‘This is a sweet little room,” said Mrs. Welsh, 
alluding to a chamber on the second floor, opening 
upon a balcony from which you had a view of the 
railway and tie surrounding country generally. 
‘* How would it suit your sister?” 

The bed was old-fashioned, but the sheets and 
pillow-cases snowy-white, and the furniture there 
was the best in the house. Jessie was pleased with 
it, quite. While they stood talking, Miss Lucy 
dawdled in—coarse and fat, but with rather pretty 
features, and really very pretty blonde hair and 
blue eyes--and the necessary introduction followed. 

“You will be kind to my sister if I leave her 
here?” asked Jessie, taking the girl's chubby hand. 

Miss Lucy blushed and was exceedingly confused, 
being unused to the society of strangers; but a 
peculiar look in her mother’s face, rather ominous, 
in truth, reassured her, and she stammered out 
something which Jessie took for a warm affirmative. 

For the continuation of this exciting Story, see 
No. 597 of FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY 
CORNER, issued on Monday morning, October 23, 
| and subsequent numbers. For sale by ail News- 
| dealers. 
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